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Why, what right have you, made fair by that same God, the sweetest woman 
Of all women he has fashioned, with your lovely spirit face 

Which would seem too near to vanish if its smile were not so human, 

And your voice of holy sweetness, turning common words to grace, 

What right can you have God’s other works to scorn, despise, revile them ? 


‘'LYANCY our being at a dance again! A reallive dance!’ cries 

Griselda joyously, catching hold of Vera in one of those 
rare moments when now they find themselves alone. There isa 
delightful gaiety in Griselda’s whole bearing, her eyes are spark- 
ling, and it is evidently with difficulty that she keeps herself 
from performing a pas seul upon the sward beneath her. 

By this time everybody in the house is quite aware of her 
engagement to Tom Peyton; it is so apparent a fact, and one so 
shamelessly betrayed by the parties concerned, that even a feigned 
ignorance is undreamt of. The women regard them with tolera- 
tion, and few of the men have a second opinion but that Peyton 
is intensely to be envied; these few have Griseldas of their own. 

In the last four days Peyton has mysteriously disappeared, no 
one knows whither, except perhaps Griselda, his sister and two 
others. ‘North’ he was going, he said to inquiring friends—a 
charmingly vague destination of which we all know something, 
and which means nothing when you come to look into it. To-day, 
however, he has turned up again admirably dressed as ever, and 
_ a8 radiant as a good conscience should make any man. 

¥ Tm so glad Tom has got back in time,’ goes on Griselda, still 
struggling with her desire for that impromptu step; I quite 
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feared Uncle Gregory would be too many for him. But Tom’s 
wonderful, isn’t he now? Fancy doing Uncle Gregory; it is 
rather more than one dared hope for. Vera, look here, rouse 
yourself, my child; it is a question of vital importance I am 
about to put. Shall I wear white flowers, or yellow? Tom says 
yellow, and being a gardener,’ with a little grin, ‘he ought to 
know, but for my own part why, what is it, Vera, what 
makes you look like that, darling? Come in here and tell me all 
about it,’ drawing her into the shelter of an archway, ‘ see what 
a cosy little nook it is, all hung with roses. Now tell me what it 
it is that has annoyed you.’ 

‘I must be mad to be annoyed,’ says Vera with angry self- 
contempt. 

‘Seaton again ?’ 

‘It is always Seaton,’ with an increase of her irritation, 
‘when it isn’t his father. Was there no other path into which 
fate could have flung me, except this? Yes, it is Seaton.’ 

‘He certainly does seem to be the little rift, the discordant 
note,’ says Griselda with regret. ‘ But why think so much about 
him? He cannot interfere with you now, be his father never so 
persistent in his idea of marrying you to him, because all the 
world can see he is as good as engaged to Miss Butler.’ 

‘I pity her then with all my soul! What a family to enter! 
She is too good to be sacrificed so cruelly.’ 

‘Yes, she is charming. I sometimes think,’ says Griselda with 
a little rueful glance, ‘that if Seaton wasn’t our cousin, if he were 
somebody else’s son, he would be charming too.’ 

‘ Would he ?’ 

‘I know your prejudice to be unsurmountable; however, 
' perhaps Miss Butler may escape her fate. I have heard Did 
you hear anything, Vera ?’ 

‘ About her ?’ 

‘Yes, that she is engaged to a man in India, a distant cousin 
of Seaton’s on the mother’s side. There was some unpleasant 
story about him, and he had to leave home for a while. He either 
loved his neighbour (she was somebody’s wife) rather better than 
himself, or else he gambled away all he possessed. I couldn’t 
quite gather the threads, but at all events Mary Butler, who was 
to have married him, turned him adrift, and afterwards forgave 
him—I suppose in his heart, if this story be true, he was faithful 
to her all through in spite of the neighbour—and now they have 
agreed to make it up. That is Lord Shelton’s story, at all events, 
but I confess it sounds improbable.’ 

‘Impossible, rather; I do not believe a word of it,’ says Vera 
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impatiently. ‘She is certainly bound to Seaton, and he to her in 
all honour, and yet , 


‘Well, go on.’ 

‘ And yet, with his heart given to her, he still haunts me. It 
is despicable such conduct as that; he must be without a single 
honest feeling. I can go nowhere that I do not meet him, in hall, 
or gallery, or drawing-room. He does not address me, I confess, 
but he watches me silently, as one might who believed he had a 
claim on me.’ 

‘Surely you imagine something of this, Vera?’ 

‘I do not, I am most careful not to permit myself to exag- 
gerate the unpleasantness of it. I feel like a prisoner let loose 
for a day or two, but always with my jailer within view. I 
believe he is employed by his father to watch me, to report all 
that I say or ah!’ she breaks off abruptly, and points 
almost triumphantly to the pathway outside, where indeed Seaton 
stands. 

That it is one of the most public walks at The Friars, that 
Seaton might have, nay indeed has, come this way without inten- 
tion of any kind she does not allow herself to believe. 

‘I told you,’ she says vehemently, ‘it is to spy upon my 
every action he is here! Oh, fool that I was, to dream of being 
free for even these few days!’ 

She has come a step or two forward ; a scarlet tide of indignant 
humiliation has dyed her cheeks. She still points towards Seaton 
with one trembling hand, whilst he, advancing slowly, looks with 
some anxiety from her to Griselda, who is sorely troubled, as if to 
demand an explanation. 

Vainly she tries to make peace. 

‘I think you must be mistaken, darling,’ she says nervously, 
laying her hand upon her sister’s arm. ‘I feel sure Seaton would 
not undertake the part you have assigned him. Seaton, speak to 
her, tell her it is impossible that you should do this thing.’ 

‘What thing? Of what does she accuse me?’ his brow grow- 
ing dark. 

‘She imagines—oh, of course, it is all a mistake—but she 
has somehow got it into her head that you are here to—to 
watch her, to—to > here poor Griselda flounders hopelessly 
and grows red as any rose with shame and fear—‘she thinks,’ 
desperately, ‘that your father sent you here to see whom she 
speaks to and to report to him all she does.’ 

The murder is out, and a sudden feeble desire for something 
to sit down on, takes possession of Griselda. 
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‘Is this the truth ?’ demands Dysart in what to the frightened 
Griselda sounds an awful voice. 

*Yes—yes,’ stammers she ; ‘ but I tell you it is all a mistake. 
It is most foolish of her but—speak to her, Seaton,’ in an agony, 
‘and assure her you would not act such a traitor’s part towards 
her.’ 

‘Is that how you think of me?’ asks he, turning to Vera, who 
still stands pale and defiant. ‘Is that how you dare to think of 
me?’ 

There is such violent anger in his look and tone, although the 
latter is subdued, that Vera involuntarily moves away from him. 

‘What else can I think?’ demands she in turn, refusing to 
let her eyes fall before the contemptuous scorn of his. ‘Ido not 
move, I do not speak, but I find you at myside! And why—why ?’ 
passionately. ‘ Your heart, your conscience, if indeed you have 
one, will tell you it is not for love of me, and yet, wherever I am, 
there you are also! What motive can you have for haunting my 
footsteps but the one I have suggested ?’ 

‘Is that how it strikes you?’ says he slowly; a sudden, short, 
miserable laugh breaks from him, ‘so that is how you look at it ?’ 

Then once again that ineffable scorn lights his eyes, and by a 
sudden, irrepressible movement he reaches her, and lays both his 
hands upon her shoulders. She would have extricated herself but 
he holds her as in a vice, half unconsciously, and yet with a certain 
amount of determination too. 

‘Great Heaven,’ he says slowly, as if weighing each word, 
‘to think how I have loved you—such as you—so poor a thing! 
It shames me now to think of it!’ He draws his breath sharply, 
and though she writhes within his grasp he holds her fast. 
‘No, you shall hear me! I have heard much from you, first 
and last—this shall be the last, Iswear. And so you think I would 
lower myself to spy on you or anyone? What perspicuity, what 
clever reading of character! Bah, I am mad to be so angry, to 
feel it so keenly. And yet I do, that is my curse. Here, even 
now, in this moment when I find you so altogether contemptible 
a creature, it is my misery to know that I still love you!’ 

He almost flings her from him and covers his face with his 
hands; a groan escapes him. 

‘Vera, speak to him!’ cries Griselda, in a voice filled with de- 
spair, but Vera stands motionless as one cut out of marble. 

‘It is the truth and you know it,’ says Dysart, lifting his head 
and once again addressing Vera; he has forgotten Griselda’s 
presence, forgotten everything but the keen sense of wrong that 
is overpowering him. ‘If you have found me so often near 
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you, as you say, it was because I could not stay away. Your 
presence—yours, with sharp disdain, ‘was so necessary to me, 
that instinctively, almost without my knowledge, as it seems, 
I sought it. I love you! As I acknowledge that, believe me, 
I despise myself. But my punishment lives with my fault; I 
cannot escape either. I feel nothing but self-contempt for this 
craven longing for one so unworthy the love of any honest man as 
you have proved yourself !’ 

‘Seaton!’ cries Griselda indignantly. She puts up her hand 
as if trying to stem the torrent of indignation flowing from his 
lips, but Vera checks her. 

‘Nay, let him finish,’ she says with a pale smile; ‘ surely he 
has not yet said quite enough.’ 

‘There is only this,’ says Dysart, still mastered by his anger, 
and untouched by the rage of her calm, ‘ that to no woman is given 
the right to sneer at the affection of any man. Refuse it if you 
will, but there is courtesy due. Day after day you have heaped 
insults upon me. Your every look has been an affront; you 
have gone so far as even to forget your womanhood, that you 
might———’ 

‘ Sir! ’—her tone, low but terribly intense, thrills through him 
and at length kills his passion. 

‘If I have said too much,’ begins he wearily, but with a little 
eloquent gesture she renders him silent. 

‘Oh, not too much, but perhaps enough ’—she smiles again, 
that cruel smile that hurts him like the sharpest stab—‘ surely 
it would be hard to expect you to find another insult to-day. To- 
morrow, perhaps. And now let me say one little word. Have I 
no cause to doubt you ?’ 

‘None, none!’ declares he vehemently. 

She throws out her hands with a little expressive movement. 
‘I leave that to your own conscience, to your own sense of right 
and wrong,’ she says, shrugging her shoulders finely; ‘for myself I 
know, perhaps, more than you think I do, and from my soul I pity 
you !’—oh, the contempt contained in that pity! ‘You would 
marry me, not loving me, to gain your father’s goodwill, or for 
other curious reasons unknown to me but known to him and you, 
and by so doing you would forswear yourself and all your better 
instincts. But once forall,’ raising her voice and throwing up her 
head, ‘I warn you give up the hope of that—rather than marry 
you,’ making a slight gesture of horror, ‘I would accept the first . 
man that asked me!’ 

A faint rustle amongst the bushes outside, a footstep—and 
Lord Shelton steps into view. 
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‘I hold you to your word,’ cries he gaily; he steps lightly 
within the flower-crowned archway, and looks straight at Vera. 
He is smiling, but underneath the smile lies a longing to be taken 
seriously. ‘ Yougive me a chance,’ he says; ‘I here, before wit- 
nesses, declare myself a suitor for your hand’—his expression is 
still wavering betwixt mirth and gravity, and he holds out to her 
both his hands. 

‘You are not, however, the first to ask her,’ says Dysart in a 
voice vibrating with many and deep emotions. His brow is black, 
and anger fights for mastery with despair in hisdarkeye. He looks 
as if he could willingly have taken Shelton by the throat and 
crushed the life out of him. ‘I hold her to her word, I asked her 
first.’ It is an absurd demurrer as the case stands, but he hardly 
knows what he issaying. Fora moment the two men glare at each 
other, bitter hatred in their glance. Griselda, unnerved and 
frightened, has shrunk back against the stonework of the arch, 
and for a full minute there is an eloquent pause. Then Vera, pale 
as death, but with a little indignant frown, steps between the two 
men. 

‘What does it all mean?’ she asks contemptuously ; ‘ would 
you make a tragedy out of afarce? If so, at least be good enough 
to assign me no part in it.’ 

She sweeps both men out of her path bya slight imperious 
gesture, and passing them, walks swiftly away in the direction of 
the house. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Let us give up, go down: she will not care. 
Though all the stars made gold of all the air, 

And the sea moving, saw before it move, 

One moon-flower making all the foam-flowers fair ; 
Though all those waves went over us, and drove 
Deep down the stifling lips and drowning hair, 
She would not care. 





















THE first eager desire for dancing has come to anend. It is 
the hour when one has grown discriminating, and when capricious 
beauties review their cards, and carefully scratch out such a one 
to put in one more desirable. The best dancers have had time to 
make themselves known, and mental notes about them are being 
freely made. Supper becomes a thing no longer vague, and the 
married dancers are glad of a little champagne or iced cup of any 
sort to restore their flagging energies. It is, indeed, upon the 
stroke of midnight. 
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So far, Lady Riversdale’s dance has been a complete success. 
The lord-lieutenant of the county is here, and this last season’s 
most fashionable beauty, in an extremely smart gown, not an old 
one that has seen service, and yet might be considered good enough 
to dazzle the rustics—but a distinctly new gown, built for the occa- 
sion. 

It is intensely warm, and all the windows are flung wide. 
Through them comes the glimmer of coloured lamps from the 
gardens outside, and conquering them, the cold, haughty, still fire 
of the moon. Vera attracted by it has drawn close to an open 
door in one of the conservatories, and having despatched her partner 
on some trivial errand, gazes out with a little thrill of pleasure at 
the perfect scene the night affords. 

Far past the foolish lamps, that seem to twinkle with such a 
barren effect, lies the great ocean, swelling, gleaming, in the 
mystic beams of the great goddess in the sky above. 


Is it not Cynthia, she that never sleeps, 
But walks about high Heaven all the night? 


The night is still as death itself, and the sparkling brilliance 
of the slowly moving waters contrasts with it in tender fashion, 
Strangely attracted by it, Vera goes forward, moves down the stone 
steps that lead to the garden, and with eager footsteps gains the 
little pathway, steep and sudden, that leads to the beach beneath. 
As her feet touch the hard, smooth sand, a sense of exultation 
fills her; a desire to stretch out her hands to the delicate silvery 
waves, to clasp them, to press them to her feverish brow, takes 
possession of her. Was ever scene so fair? Surely 


Love walked upon the sea this tranced night, 
For the waves beneath his feet ran pale with silver light. 


Suddenly she draws in her arms, and a shiver runs through 
her; she turns her head —to see Dysart. 

He has started violently on seeing her, and even in the moon- 
light she can see that he has grown terribly pale. ‘I am un- 
fortunate!’ is all he can say, but his tone is eloquent. 

She ignores it; perhaps in her own agitation she dees not 
even hear it. ‘Again?’ she says, with a withering smile. Her 
shut lip curls. ‘Surely it is not necessary? You can see for your 
self that I am alone.’ 

‘I swear you misjudge me!’ cries he in deep emotion; ‘I did 
not—I could not—know you were here.’ 

‘That, of course ;’ she shrugs her shoulders with an air of 
disgust. 
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‘Hear me,’ says Dysart unsteadily ; ‘however you may mis- 
judge me, there is at least something I must say to you. This 
morning I insulted you, I spoke to you as—good Heaven, I 
must have been—I was, mad—when I so spoke—but is there no 
forgiveness ?’ 

‘None,’ coldly. 

‘That is impossible!’ cries he fiercely, ‘I will not believe it! 
I could not liveif Ithought that! Look into it, Vera; in common 
fairness, remember what it was you said to me, what it was you 
accused me of, and then see if pardon is impossible.’ 

*If I said anything to offend you, I spoke only the truth,’ says 
she unrelentingly, ‘but even so—well, if I did offend—I regret 
it’—her tone is icy. ‘ Will that do, will you leave me now?’ 

‘Truth? There was no truth!’ says he passionately. 

‘Shall I say then it was false?’ wearily. ‘If I do, will that 
suffice—shall I then at last be alone? Oh!’ miserably, ‘am I 
never to escape this persecution ?’ 

* You can escape it when you like, it seems to me,’ sullenly. 

‘How, how?’ excitedly. ‘You say that, when you know 
there is no escape possible. See here, then,’ turning to him and 
holding out to him her lovely bare white arms, rounded, and 
soft as a little child’s, ‘if what you and your father desire is my 
imprisonment, I will return to Greycourt, at once, to-morrow. 
Only see that Griselda may remain; she can dare to be happy 
here.’ 

‘Do you think I want you to return? Don’t you know,’ with 
a bitter glance at her, ‘that from my soul I wish you had never 
come beneath my roof? And as to your return,’ slowly, ‘I say 
again, why need you? ‘There is—Shelton.’ 

She looks quickly at him, leaning a little forward as if sur- 
prised, as if in expectation, and the moonbeams catching her so, 
make for him a lasting picture of her, unutterably sweet, unutter- 
ably cruel! It is plain that she is waiting for his next words; 
with difficulty he speaks them. 

‘You are going to marry him?’ he says, his tone more as- 
sertive than questioning. 

‘It is an impertinent question,’ says Miss Dysart calmly, ‘ but 
if it will help to end this interview, I shall answer it. You are 
entirely wrong; Lord Shelton has not so much as asked me to 
marry him.’ 

‘You are disingenuous. If he has not yet asked you, you 
know he only waits the opportunity to do so. When he does——’ 
He checks himself abruptly, knowing he has gone too far. 

A little flame leaps into Vera’s eyes, 
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‘Has it occurred to you that I am very forbearing?’ she says, 
with a curious smile. ‘These amiable interrogations of yours—so 
natural from a cousin to a cousin—does it not strike you as very 
remarkable that I do not on my part question you back again ? 
that I do not ask you, whom you are going to marry?’ 

He looks as if he were about to make her an angry rejoinder 
but she checks him. 

‘ No—don’t be afraid, I am not going to put the question,’ she 
says coldly ; ‘and after all, why should I?’ 

‘Why, indeed ?’ angrily. 

‘You, yourself, see that ?’ says she, with a slow uplifting of 
her eyes. ‘It is true. I need not ask it, because 4 

* Well, because 

‘ Because I know.’ 

‘I don’t understand you,’ says he; and indeed a little look of 
utter amazement has crept into his eyes; a look unseen by her, 
whose glance is turned outwards to where the tiny foam-fiecked 
billows are lazily, like children tired of play, tumbling over each 
other in their languid hurry to the shore. ‘Do you mean,’ he 
goes on at length, ‘that you know of some one I want to marry, 
some one who ‘ 

‘Yes. That is it. Why go into it ?’ says she impatiently. 

‘No necessity, indeed. You know the exact truth,’ dog- 
gedly. ‘It is time you should. I,’ with a laugh of sharp 
self-contempt, ‘have told you about it often enough. My abject 
love for you must be a worn-out tale to you by this time.’ 

‘Let there be an end to this hateful hypocrisy,’ cries she, 
turning to him with a burst of passionate anger. ‘ You acted 
your part for Griselda this morning most admirably—I admit that ; 
so far as I could see there wasn’t a flaw. Surely, surely, there is 
no need for you to rehearse it again to me? Believe me when 1 
tell you that I know the ignoble lines by heart.’ 

‘Heart!’ repeats he bitterly; ‘you should leave out that 
word. You have no heart.’ 

‘I am content that you should think so,’ returns she indif- 
ferently. She moves past him towards the small stone staircase 
that will take her back to the house. 

‘Stay,’ says he suddenly. ‘There is something I would hear 
from you before you go. Just now you spoke as if you believed I 
was desirous of marrying some one, and in the same breath re- 
pudiated the idea that it could be you. Who was it, then ?’ 

‘ You give yourself and me unnecessary trouble,’ says she, her 
lip curling, ‘ but, if you will hear it, it was Miss Butler.’ 

‘Mary Butler!’ repeats he, as if not believing her, and then 
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a flush of colour overspreads his face. ‘ Who instilled such mad- 
ness in your brain?’ he goes on, turning her deliberately, so that 
beneath the moon’s cool rays he can the better see her face. ‘ Did 
you believe that? Did not you know that she is engaged toa 
man in India—that every thought of her heart is his? That 
she deems me her dearest friend simply because I can claim 
some distant kinship with him? Was that what you thought? 
Good Heavens, how blind, how determinedly blind you have 
been !’ 

‘Well,’ she says, convinced in spite of herself, and, as she 
makes it appear, most unwillingly, ‘it is of little consequence 
one way or the other. Take away your hands, please. It is 
nothing to me whom you may or may not desire to marry. That 
at least is true. I P 

‘I know; there is surely no need for you to repeat your cruel 
words over again,’ interrupts he, as if stung. ‘I know all that 
you can possibly say. This morning I gave up hope. I have 
had,’ bitterly, ‘no reason since to make me once more try to seize 
hold of it. You will marry Shelton, I suppose,’ making a linger- 
ing miserable hesitation as if though he has declared hope dead he 
still clings to a mad fancy that she may deny this assertion of his 
—hbut no words fall from the small, firm, closely shut lips, no sign 
of any emotion breaks the calm of the cold lovely face turned sea- 
wards. ‘ Well, I have done ’—there is a terrible weariness in his 
voice now—‘ it is all over, I shall never speak to you on this 
subject again; that,’ unsteadily, ‘you have grossly wronged me 
in your thoughts, time will teach you.’ 

He pauses, and looks at her as if waiting; surely she will at 
least say something to him to soften the harshness of the past, 
here, in this last hour. 

‘Can I go now ?’ asks she, in a tone of polite inquiry, largely 
mingled with relief, once more moving across the shiny sands 
towards the steps that will take her away for ever. Despair seizes 
upon him, and a madness unconquerable. She is going, she will 
soon be gone, and there will be afterwards only the long awful 
blank, the horror of living, the day-after-day intolerable existence, 
with nothing in the present, and no hope for the morrow. 
Great Heaven, how cruel a woman can be, and such a woman! 
In this one single last moment it seems to him that all her sweet- 
ness, all her tenderest charms, her exquisite beauty, are shown to 
him in colours more radiant than even with all his fatal passion 
for her he has ever yet beheld them. The soft white gown that 
holds her, the lissome figure, the slender perfect fingers, the 
little queenly head, so delicately poised upon the shapely neck, 
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and the eyes, those eyes like stars of heaven, that have never 
yet sought his save in contempt and anger. 

All are going! Already her foot is on the stairs. 

‘Vera !’ cries he hoarsely. 

She turns as if startled by that impassioned cry, and then, he 
hardly knows how it is, he hardly dares remember afterwards, 
but somehow she is in his arms, and he is looking down into her 
frightened eyes with a terrible entreaty in his own. Will she 
relent ? 

‘Do you know what you are doing?’ he says, his miserable 
voice scarcely above a whisper. ‘ My darling, my soul, have pity !’ 
More closely his arms bind her. He bends his face to hers— 
nearer, nearer still; and then, suddenly, a great loathing of him- 
self fillshim. He draws back with a sharp shudder, and almost 
pushes her from him. ‘Go!’ he says vehemently; and in another 
moment she has turned the corner of the winding stairs, and is 
gone. 

Gone! 

With a heavy groan he flings himself face downwards on the 
cool, sweet, shifting sands, that moon-smitten lie trembling, 
waiting, for the dawn. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


What of a hasty word ? 
Is the fleshy heart not stirred 
By a worm’s pin prick 
Where its roots are quick ? 
See the eye, by a fly’s-foot blurred —— 


It is Sunday. From the fishing village of Glowring Destley 
down below, comes up to the grim old Court the sound of the 
cracked and irregular bells that week after week call the toilers 
of the sea to their devotions. 

To the inhabitants of Greycourt, however, Sunday is quite the 
same as Monday, save for the noise of those dissolute bells that 
seem to have no control over themselves. No one, luckless 
enough to be domiciled in the house, is permitted so far to 
fraternise with his or her fellows as to go to Divine service. 
Whatever Mr. Dysart’s religious convictions may be, they are 
known only to himself; but certainly they do not include a belief 
that churchgoing is at all necessary to salvation. 

It had come to Griselda’s ears that every six months (‘to the 
very tick,’ said her informant in low English) the rector of the 
parish, driven by/a troublesome conscience, approached the house 
in fear and trem/jling, bound on his duty errand, outwardly hoping 
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that he would, and secretly praying that he would not, be ad- 
mitted to the presence of its master. 

There is, too, a dark legend extant (told to Griselda by the 
same raconteur) that once in the dark ages of this history, that 
same rector, in a spirit of reckless daring, had penetrated, in spite 
of old Peter’s screaming remonstrance, into the den of the skull- 
capped owner of Greycourt. Poor man! (rector meant) he no 
doubt thought it part of his road to heaven to so immolate him- 
self; but—he never did it again. That he escaped alive from the 
lair was learned by the fact that he preached the next Sunday a limp 
and disorderly sermon; but those who saw him emerge said his 
locks were whitened, his eyes darting from their sockets, and his 
whole person much the worse for wear. 

Perhaps it is as well to say that Mr. Peyton alone was 


responsible for this thrilling tale, and, therefore, for the veracity 
of it. 















































It is now high noon. The dahlias and hollyhocks are drooping 
in the hot rays of the late September sun, that are now pouring 
themselves right royally on shrubbery and garden. In spite of 
the thick, debarring yew hedge, in spite of the general air of 
gloom and depression that surrounds the whole place, and might 
well deter even a valiant sunbeam, the god of day has asserted his 
sovereignty, and is dazzling even this gloomy corner of his realms 
with his glory. 

The blissful fortnight at The Friars, snatched, as it were, 
from cruel fate, has come to an end, and last night the down- 
hearted sisters crept back like culprits to their hated prison. 

Mr. Peyton, whose remarkable sister’s marvellous disease has 
at last so far succumbed to her physician’s treatment as to permit 
of his permanent return to his place, arrived in his character of 
gardener two days ago, and now, in one of the shadiest walks that 
the garden at Greycourt permits, is sauntering to and fro with 
his beloved, the rabbit-skin cap again adding a lustre to his 
charming head. 

Not that unsullied rapture lies beneath that grisly crown. He 
and Griselda are undoubtedly lounging along arm-in-arm appar- 
rently on the best of terms, yet there has been, but now, a serious 
skirmish between them, a row royal, that has not altogether 
died away. The atmosphere is anything but clear, and vague 
traces of the late storm still agitate the air. 

‘I wouldn’t for the world refer to it again,’ says Mr. Peyton 
with a ghastly attempt at pleasantry, and with all the air of one 
who is virtuously conscious of having parted company with ill- 
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temper for ever and aye. ‘Indeed, in my opinion too much has 
already been said about it by—by,’ airily, ‘ some of us, but . 

‘Say me, when you are aboutit! J shan’t mind,’ says 
Griselda with an extraordinary little laugh, that she proudly 
believes would convince any one of the fact that she is in as sweet 
a humour as was ever woman on this earth. 

‘Well, I will, if you like. ButI assure you I didn’t mean it.’ 

‘No? You meant yourself then? And quite right too. You 
did say a great deal too much.’ 

‘A matter of opinion, my dear girl,’ with a lamentable falling 
off of the virtuous incline towards good fellowship of a moment 
since. 

‘Do you mean to tell me,’ says Griselda, blazing into sudden 
wrath, ‘that you were not intensely—awfully rude tome? You 
accused me—me—who have the most terrible difficulties to 
overcome—of having kept you waiting here for me for two hours. 
You even hinted—you can’t deny it—that I was unwilling to 
come.’ Her tone is now tremulous, the angry eyes are drowned 
in tears. Mr. Peyton begins to feel a distinct sense of fear. 

‘TI don’t think I said that,’ he is beginning in a craven tone, 
when she interrupts him, emboldened no doubt by that luckless 
quaver. 

‘You did; you know you did. Oh, Tom, to think you 
could be so unkind! And how do you imagine I am ever to trust 
you again? Oh no, that is all over. I may love you, indeed, 
such will be my unhappy fate—but to believe in you, to—to 
respect you, is more than I—I——’ Here sobs get the upper 
hand. 

‘My dearest girl, how can you talk to me like that? See 
now, Griselda, it’s impossible you can mean it, and es 

‘But Ido. Respect a man who finds fault with me! I'd like 
to see the girl who could do that. And when I remember all I 
endured this morning; the lies I told to Grunch, the cruel way 
in which I flattened my nose against the window panes trying to 
catch a glimpse of you, that I might signal to you why it was I 
wasn’t coming! Oh, when I recollect it all, I feel that I ought 
to hate you.’ 

The sobs have gone down before her righteous indignation. 

‘It doesn’t matter what you ought to do, so long as you don’t 
do it,’ says he softly with lamentable want of principle. 

‘One should do one’s duty,’ says she sternly. 

‘Oh, don’t. Don’t do yours in this case,’ entreats he humbly. 

‘You're laughing!’ says the younger Miss Dysart, casting a 
severe glance at him. This glance is her undoing; it routs her, 
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and it is with the utmost difficulty that she succeeds in concealing 
the little smirk that has crept about the corners of her own 
mouth. 

‘Laughing? Far be it from me,’ says Mr. Peyton, who now, 
indeed, is as grave as an owl. ‘Well,’ in a tone of resignation, 
‘as you won’t speak to me, I may as well occupy myself in other 
ways. Any objection to my smoking, Miss Dysart ?’ 

As he speaks, he draws from the pocket of his scandalous old 
coat the inevitable cigar-case, a dainty affair, with a silver mono- 
gram. After this, he draws from another dingy pocket a match- 
box. Having lit the cigar he still continues to regard the match- 
box with a pensive eye. The name of the maker has attracted 
him, and a desire to make conversation and break the present 
constraint, at any price, urges him to proclaim it aloud. 

‘Medici!’ says he, with lazy astonishment. ‘ Bless my stars, 
what a name!’ 

If he had thought by taking this neutral subject into discus- 
sion, to lull his beloved into oblivion of her wrongs, he is mightily 
mistaken. 

‘One would think you never heard it before,’ says she, in a 
distinctly unfriendly tone, and without a spark of that bonhomie 
that, as is popularly agreed, characterises her. 

‘Well, after all, perhaps I have,’ says Mr. Peyton ingenu- 
ously. ‘Something to do with the dark ages? the slaughter- 
house business, eh? I really do believe a faint inkling of it is 
coming tome. There was an unpleasant old woman, wasn’t there, 
and a considerable quantity of blood; and poisons galore, and 
trap-doors, and—it was rather Drury-Laneish; don’t you think ?’ 

‘IT was never at Drury Lane,’ says she, with an uncompromising 
air. 

‘No? Really?’ with a charmingly surprised air. ‘What a 
loss you have sustained! Well, but to go back to the box,’ tapping 
it lightly. ‘Medici, for a vendor of matches! How are the 
mighty fallen! It’s aname rather out of place, you must allow,’ 
defending his position valorously. 

‘A very appropriate name, I think,’ says Griselda, declining to 
fall into his line of view. ‘Considering all we have ever heard of 
that most unpleasant Catherine, I should say she must now be in 
a position to send up tons of phosphor, or sulphur, or whatever 
those matches are made of, to her sorrowing relatives.’ 

‘Oh, I say!’ says Mr. Peyton, and thereon most unwisely 
gives way to mirth. 

‘If you don’t take care,’ cries Griselda, overcome by this last 
token of frivolity on his part, in the midst of a tragical perform- 
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ance, ‘you will shortly be able to send tons of sulphur to your 
relatives ; and ’—with awful emphasis, ‘ they won’t be sorrowing !’ 

As if horrified by this thought, she bursts into tears; and Mr. 
Peyton, horrified too, but from different causes, promptly takes her 
in his arms, and otherwise consoles her. 

‘Griselda!’ says he, ‘I will acknowledge myself to be the 
most inhuman, the most blood-stained wretch of my species, if 
only you will forgive me, and be to me what you were before.’ 

This appeal has apparently its charm ; Griselda, as if mesmer- 
ised by it, at once succumbs, and with a sigh, suggestive of re- 
lief that quarrelling has come to an end, lays her head upon the 
blood-stained wretch, as though here indeed was a refuge from 
every storm. 

Peace thus restored, they wander down the shady pathway, 
once more lost in the happy dreams of youth: still happier in the 
thought that this being a blessed Sunday evening, no fear of Mr. 
Dysart’s putting in an embarrassing appearance need be dreaded ; 
that dear old man making a point of spending every seventh 
noon in his private chamber, the room in which Vera had once 
discovered him. 

The lovers, therefore, secure in the thought of his absence, 
stroll leisurely along, whispering gay nothings and making won- 
derfully merry. Their mirth has indeed reached quite a boisterous 
pitch, their laughs ring loud upon the air, as they come to a 
curve in their favourite walk in which stands a mouldering rustic 
seat, watched over by a dilapidated goddess, whose signal indecency 
has long since been lost sight of amongst the wreaths of respect- 
able ivy that have insisted on reducing her to a proper frame of 
mind. 

Here as if by one consent, Mr. Peyton and his betrothed came 
to a sudden and awful standstill. So motionless, indeed, so rigid 
do they become in one short moment, that but for the ivy, and 
the decorous, if dirty garments, in which one of them is clothed, 
they might have been mistaken for companion statues to the 
goddess up above. Their mirth has come to an untimely end, 
their smiles are frozen on their lips, for there—there right before 
them, staring at them, sits Mr. Dysart on the crumbling seat! 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


It is the nature of the human disposition to hate him whom you have injured. 


Ir is hopeless to attempt to withdraw the arm that is close 
clasping Griselda’s waist, the maddest folly to dream of dropping 
the little hand so confidently clasped in Peyton’s broad palm. To 
all intents and purposes, Griselda stands revealed in the warm 
embrace of the new gardener! 

As though turned to stone the two culprits wait, staring 
blankly at the inexorable face before them. This, too, looks carved, 
so emotionless, so altogether destitute of life it seems, not so 
much as a flicker of the eyelids betraying the fact that he yet 
breathes. Only, the terrible eyes sparkle and gleam, and presently 
there grows within them a vile expression, that might be termed 
triumph. 

At last, when the strain has become well-nigh unbearable, he 
rises and advances a step or two towards the stricken pair. This 
movement breaks the spell so far as Peyton is concerned, and see- 
ing that Griselda is on the point of fainting, he tightens his arm 
round her, and gives her a sharp and vicious little shake that 
startles her into life once more. 

‘So!’ says Mr. Dysart. The triumph is gaining ground 
steadily: he now looks positively radiant in a satanic sort of 
fashion. ‘I congratulate you,’ addressing Griselda. ‘ After all, I — 
see the severity of the command that forbid your wandering in 
the woods yonder, cost you but little. With you, a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush; you have learned wisdom early. 
You take indeed the good the gods provide, without any foolish 
cavilling at the quality of it. But so soon,’ with an odious touch of 
banter in his tone, ‘to abandon one swain for the other! What 
a cruel fair one you portray yourself. Consider the feelings of 
your first young man. They must be poignant in the extreme. 
Truly you are one of those troubled with “ thick-coming fancies.” © 
Yesterday the woodman, to day the gardener, to morrow who?’ 

‘Tom!’ says Griselda in a suffocated tone, but by a pressure of 
her hand he compels her to silence. Let the old man get it all 
out first. 

‘ After all,’ goes on Mr. Dysart pleasantly, ‘I almost regret 
that I objected to your daily rendezvous with the woodman. 
There is something romantic about the feller of “ the oak and the 
ash and the bonny elm tree,” and it may be that the young man 
looks clean ; sawdust in itself is a cleansing material. As for my 
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gardener,’ turning an abominable smile on Peyton, ‘ I fear I cannot 
congratulate him upon his outward graces, though, doubtless, this 
second choice of yours is unapproachable when the inner virtues 
are called into*question. He seems affectionate, too,’ with a 
pensive glance at the attitude in which Peyton still stands, his 
arm about the trembling form of Griselda. 

‘Have you done ?’ says Peyton in a murderous tone. 

‘No, not quite, yet. There is just one question that has 
suggested itself to me, a mere matter of curiosity, I assure you, 
but I should like it satisfied, if you will kindly allow my niece 
to answer me. Why, my dear Griselda, if your taste lies with the 
eminently respectable, if, perhaps, rather trying, lower classes, 
why did you not decide in favour of the tailor’s son, who lives in 
the village? I hear he is a great admirer of female beauty, so that 
you would have stood a good chance with him. Nay, no blushes, 
my dear; it is your poor old uncle alone who thus renders a tribute 
to your perfections, not any of the bucolic youths around. This 
Saunders is, I am told, a remarkably steady person, and has one 
hundred and twenty pounds laid aside as a nest-egg towards fur- 
nishing a dear little rustic cottage for his bride. Beside these 
substantial allurements, I should say the charms of the woodman 
and the—er—astonishingly plain young man before me would sink 
into insignificance. After all, I feel I have scarcely done my duty 
by you; I gave you no chance of cultivating the tailor’s son.’ 

‘Sir,’ says Peyton, taking off the damnatory cap, that hides 
rather more than half his face, and flinging it violently from him, 
‘cease these unmanly insults, these contemptible gibes! In me 
you see the woodman and gardener combined, and,’ haughtily, 
‘Tom Peyton of Girtonmore, besides.’ 

There is no mistaking the breeding that accompanies his 
glance and words. For perhaps the first time in his life Gregory 
Dysart is completely taken aback, a circumstance that does not 
tend to sweeten his humour. 

‘Peyton!’ repeats he slowly, ill-suppressed fury in his evil 
eyes ; ‘ soit was to your sister’s place, to Lady Riversdale, that my 
nieces went? It was you, I suppose, they had to thank for the 
invitation? Pray is she aware of the honourable part you are 
enacting here? Does she admire it?’ 

‘She knows,’ says Peyton brusquely; ‘I cannot say that she 
admires it. You, however, put it out of my power to pay my 
addresses to your niece in an open manner.’ 

‘Strange,’ says Dysart with a slow, insolent laugh. ‘And so 
it is for you,’ with an exhaustive and impertinent survey of the 
heated, angry, honest but certainly unbeauteous countenance of 
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the young man before him, ‘for you that my niece has defied me 
and risked her position here? You will, of course, understand,’ 
spreading his white hands abroad with an assumption of an apolo- 
getic airintensely irritating, ‘that I am, unhappily, entirely ignorant 
of your social qualities, which,’ with a second even more eloquent 
glance, ‘must be enormous. So that you will pardon me for 
saying that as I look at you I am filled with amazement.’ 

Tom Peyton laughs scornfully. He is quite aware that his 
present habiliments do not add to the meagre stock of good looks 
with which a niggardly nature has supplied him. 

‘Handsome is as handsome does,”’ says he, quoting that vulgar, 
homely old:proverb with a valiant air. If Griselda sees good in 
his face, who shall dare decry it? He makes his speech with a 
meaning glance that implies that his beloved’s uncle has signally 
failed in behaving handsomely towards her. 

‘She has been complaining, no doubt,’ says Mr. Dysart, catching 
the other’s tone and casting a withering glance at Griselda; ‘ but 
you—have you behaved handsomely towards her, do you think ? 
She is young; was it nothing to imperil her reputation, to induce 
her to give up her self-respect ? ’ 

He speaks with slow, malignant emphasis; a dry sob breaks 
from Griselda. Peyton makes a step forward. 

‘Stop that,’ he says very low, but in a tone so strange that 
Mr. Dysart, who, to do him justice, is devoid of fear, instinctively 
looks up at him. ‘I would to Heaven,’ says the younger man 
in a voice that quivers with rage, ‘that I could take forty years 
off your shoulders.’ 

‘That you might reduce me to powder ?’ suggests Dysart wild 
alaugh. ‘Let me tell you, my quondam gardener, that if you 
did so you would not find me the feeble foe you imagine. I 
should, in all probability, be the one to do the pulverising. It 
seems a pity, however, to waste time over such trivial thoughts 
as these. The day is fast deserting us, and but a short hour or 
two of light remains. I fear this will scarcely suffice Griselda to 
pack up her things.’ 

‘You mean ’ says Peyton starting. 

‘That she leaves this house at daybreak to-morrow. Nay, not 
a word; she has had fair warning, she cannot complain. Twice 
she was told what would be the end of all this. To-morrow 
morning she leaves my house, she and her sister.’ 

‘Oh, poor Vera!’ says Griselda in an agonised tone, but 
beneath her breath ; Peyton presses her arm tenderly, warningly. 

‘You have got her into this scrape; you will, of course, feel 
it your duty to get her out of it,’ says the old man to Peyton with 
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a cold smile full of bitter revenge. ‘I hope you are prepared to 
support her and her sister for the rest of their lives.’ 

‘It has been my desire for a long time to rescue her from her 
present miserable life. For this at least I have to thank you, 
that you have driven her to accept the home I can offer her. I 
would, for her sake,’ with a most earnest glance at Griselda, ‘ that 
it was better than it is, but though her life with me will, I fear, 
be put a poor one, in so far as money is concerned, it will, at all 
events, enable her to have a soul of her own.’ 

The extreme contempt of Peyton’s manner maddens the other. 

‘You have a proud spirit, sir,’ he says, his voice trembling 
with rage, ‘ yet I think I have heard it said that the last Peyton 
of Girtonmore is little better than a pauper.’ 

‘Then you heard wrongly,’ says Tom Peyton with dignity. 
‘IT acknowledge myself a poor man, but I never yet heard of a 
pauper with seven hundred a year. A mere pittance in the eyes of 
the fashionable world, I allow, a beggarly income when compared 
with the rent rolls of my ancestors, a very insufficient sum to keep 
up Girtonmore or any home such as I would gladly give her, but,’ 
with a swift fond glance at Griselda, ‘’twill serve, I think.’ 

A dark scowl covers the face of the old man; there is a touch 
of angry bafflement in it. He had not thought the elder Peyton 
had left his son even half the sum mentioned, out of the wreck of 
as handsome a property as was in all Derby. ‘And to-morrow,’ 
he says, making his last contemptible move with a base longing 
to wound, no matter by what scurvy means, ‘ to-morrow when I 
turn her adrift will you marry her then, or take her under your 
protection until you tire?’ 

Peyton starts as if shot, his first thought is for Griselda, he 
turns a colourless face to hers, but even if she had heard the 
abominable words, she certainly had not understood them. 
There is only the same sad frightened look upon her charming 
face. 

‘For shame, old man!’ says Peyton, with such terrible scorn in 
eyes and voice that involuntarily Mr. Dysart shrinks from him. 
The latter would have spoken again but Peyton checks him by an 
imperious gesture. ‘Silence, sir!’ he says haughtily, and stepping 
past him, leads Griselda away, ever farther and farther through the 
gardens, till they come to the old ruin that lies half a mile or so 
from the house. 
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CHaPTeR XLVIII. 


When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions !’ 


GRISELDA is now crying bitterly. 

‘ My darling, don’t give way like that,’ says Peyton; ‘ after all, 
what has happened? Nothing, but what was sure to come sooner 
or later.’ 

‘Oh! what will Vera say? Oh! what shall I do?’ sobs Griselda 
distractedly. 

‘Exactly as I tell you,’ says Peyton coaxingly ; ‘ when the first 
step is taken Vera will be as glad as I am. That old barrack of 
mine is as lovely a place as one could wish to see, and if not kept 
up en prince, why we shan’t mind, shall we ?’ 

‘It isn’t that—you know it isn’t,’ earnestly, ‘but we shall be 
such a burden to you, and-——’ 

‘ Now, Griselda, have I deserved that? Do you know that is 
the unkindest thing you have ever said to me?’ 

‘Is it?’ wistfully, ‘and now, too, when I should in common 
gratitude say my kindest ? I didn’t mean about myself, but about 
Vera—it is so good of you to feel towards her as you do, and 
indeed—indeed,’ the tears rolling down her cheeks in a most 
forlorn little fashion, ‘I cannot bear to think I am thus thrust 
upon you. Don’t you think Seaton could do something ?’ 

‘You can ask him if you like,’ rising with a hurt expression, 
and beginning to pace up and down; ‘ what do you expect him to 
do ?’ 

‘Tospeak to his father; to entreat him to let us stay on here.’ 

‘ You are indeed eager to escape a life with me,’ says Peyton 
with exceeding bitterness, ‘and yet I thought, I believed : 

‘You believed only the truth,’ says she colouring faintly, ‘ but 
—but can’t you see how a woman must feel when thrown at her 
lover as lam? Ah, nowI have hurt you again!’ She gets up 
quickly, and goes to him, and very, very softly steals her arms 
around his neck; ‘I don’t love anyone in the world as I love 
you,’ she whispers with a little rush of tender vehemence. 

‘Oh, Griselda!’ catching and holding her against his heart, 
as though he can never let her go, ‘you do mean that, don’t 

ou?’ 
r ‘I do, indeed,’ simply. ‘I think,’ rubbing her cheek fondly 
against his, ‘you needn’t ask that question. But it is for that 
very reason that I don’t want to marry you, this way. Your sister 
—she will not like it, Tom?’ 
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‘She will, when she hears all about it,’ says Tom valiantly, 
though in his soul he knows Lady Riversdale will be a little nasty 
over the scandal arising from the fact of the girls being turned out 
of doors by their uncle. 

‘She will not,’ says Griselda; ‘I know her better than that, 
and I don’t blame her. It will sound badly, however it is put. 
People will, of course, ask why Uncle Gregory turned us out, and 
what shall we say? You must allow,’ her voice breaking, ‘ that it 
is very hard on Vera.’ 

‘Every word you say cuts me to the heart. But for me, 
darling, I know this would not have happened. Well, let us think 
of Seaton then; any chance of his turning up to-night, or could I 
get at him?’ 

‘You know, I suppose, that he is going abroad? Yes, for an 
indefinite time and at once. I think,’ in a lowtone, ‘it has some- 
thing to do with Vera. His father wanted to force him into a 
marriage with her, and—and of course it could not be thought of, 
and so he is going. Vera does not like him, and he—well, you 
say he likes Mary Butler.’ 

‘Did I say that?’ asks Peyton vaguely. 

‘ Why, of course you did,’ with some just indignation. ‘ Don’t 
you remember telling me he was as good as engaged to her ?’ 

‘Oh, well he isn’t,’ airily ; ‘she on the contrary is altogether 
engaged to a fellow in Madras or somewhere. But about Seaton, 
any hope of his coming to-night ?’ 

‘ As likely he should come as that he shouldn’t. And now that 
I think of it, I saw Grunch busy in his rooms to-day. He may 
come; if—if he does,’ nervously, ‘ will you tell him about it ?’ 

‘To-morrow morning, yes. In the meantime I shall be anxious 
to know how Vera has taken it, and how you are getting on, my 
poor little heart. Could you not manage to write a line, and run 
up here, and stick the note into a hole in the wall? Icould come 
for it after nightfall.’ 

‘Tl try,’ says Griselda; ‘though I shouldn’t wonder if he 
told Grunch to keep her eye on me. However,I dare say I could 
manage it.’ 

‘Very well; see, there is an opening here in the wall of this 
inside room. Don’t forget the spot; I shall be here about ten 
o'clock. And now, good-bye for a little while, my own sweetheart. 
Oh, Griselda! I wish I could think you were as glad as I am that 
soon we shall never have to say good-bye again.’ 

‘I should be afraid to be as sure of it as you are,’ says she 
nervously, ‘but,’ clinging to him, ‘I am glad, too; only, it 
sounds too good to be true.’ 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
Where shall I find a refuge ? 


Such is the fate of guilt, to make slaves tools, 
And then to make ’em masters—by our secrets. 

As Mr. Dysart, still with that look of baffled revenge upon 
his face, takes his way slowly back to the house, the sound of 
running footsteps coming towards him from a side walk attracts 
his attention. The baffled expression vanishes, as if by magic, 
and one of vicious hope replaces it. Is it she again, that girl 
Griselda, to ask him, perhaps, to have pity, to condone her 
offence, to let her still stay on at Greycourt ? Oh, if it might be! 
He turns eagerly, hoping to see that he may disappoint it, the 
pretty, soft, flushed face of Griselda, but it is not Griselda who is 
now hurrying towards him with such speed as betokens terror. 
It is Grunch, wild-eyed, haggard, her thin grey locks, unbound 
through her unusual haste, flying at each side of her lean for- 
bidding face. Every feature of the woman expresses overpowering 
excitement, each gesture fear. Tall beyond her fellows, and 
gaunt as a leafless tree, she swoops down upon the old man 
standing awaiting her with a grim ironical smile upon his lips, like 
a veritable bird of ill omen. 

‘More haste, worse speed,’ says he sarcastically. ‘Is the 
house afire, or my precious nieces dead, that you rush upon me 
with such indecorous abandon ?’ 

‘Hush,’ says she sternly with a glance behind her, and then 
to right and left, ‘this is no time for words like those. Think 
only of this, Dysart,’ pausing and panting for breath, ‘that I 
have seen a ghost.’ 

The old man laughs. 

‘Why, I congratulate you and myself, too ; I believe Iam the 
only person alive who has actually met a person who has seen the 
merry spook. Generally one falls in with somebody who has seen 
somebody else, who knew a man who 

‘Be silent!’ hisses the woman savagely ; ‘cease your gibes, 
I tell you. The ghost I have seen is—is , 

‘My worthy father, for example,’ suggests he with a sneer. 
‘No? Well, come, who then ?’ 

‘ Michael Sedley!’ The words fall from her as though they 
burn her lips in passing. 

The sneer dies from Mr. Dysart’s lips; a dark flush suffuses his 
face, turning it almost black for the moment, to fade presently 
beneath the ashen hue that makes him look like a corpse—a corpse 
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with eyes of fire! He staggers back against a tree, and his hands 
catch convulsively at the bark of it. 

‘You are mad, woman!’ he says in a terrible voice. 

‘Ay, may be. So I say. Mad I am, if it was his ghost I 
saw. But if I saw him in the flesh, how then, Dysart? Why, 
sane. Well,’ with growing excitement, ‘shall it be mad or sane ?’ 

‘Mad, mad, mad! ’ shrieks he furiously. ‘ All my life you, 
have been my bane, my curse, and now, now, what is this 
news you would tell me? Sedley! Why he is dead, woman, 
dead, I tell you.’ 

’ Then ‘twas his ghost,’ says she sullenly. 

‘Where have you seen him? speak, I command you,’ cries 
he, seizing her arm and shaking her violently. ‘If it is not some 
infernal lie invented for my torture, tell me all. Why are you 
silent ? Speak, I say, or I'll tear the words from your breast!’ 

‘On the avenue. I was there watching Miss Griselda, as you 
told me to, lest she should go into the woods again, when he 
came slowly towards me through the trees, prowling about, as 
it were, and as if half uncertain, like one who is calling up, after 
many years, old memories. He’s changed, he’s gone to bone a 
deal, but I’d know him still amongst a thousand, ay, ten thousand, 
for all he’s altered with his long beard and the whiskers that try 
to hide his lantern jaws. Ay, and you'll know him too.’ 

‘No, no, no,’ cries Dysart, cowering away as if from some 
fearsome sight, ‘I won’t see him, I won’t, I won’t!’ 

‘Fool! do you think he will be so easily avoided? What 
d’ye think brings him but to bleed you ?’ says she, with withering 
contempt. ‘ Why, his first word was for you.’ 

‘You spoke to him? You told him I was no longer here, that 
I was dead, dead and rotten?’ says he, laying his trembling fingers 
with such force upon her arm as to make her wince, and quickly 
throw him off. ‘You did not betray me, Grunch? You could 
not—a good master, an old master, one that has remembered you 
in his will? You have not 

‘What ails you?’ says the woman, peering at him. ‘Is it 
now your pluck is failing you, now when you want it most? I 
tell you he is this moment in your own room, locked into it, 
waiting for you to appear. You've got to go to him, and buy 
him off as best you may.’ 

‘Buy him off!’ moans he, ‘but I’m poor, Grunch, poor. I 
haven’t any ready money, how can I buy him off? You know 
I'm beggared by all the calls I have upon me, and is this man to 
step in now, and drag from me my very heart’s blood, the few 
little coins I have been able to scrape together to 
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* Stow all that!’ says she coarsely, ‘and pull yourself together, 
and be a man again. You’ve money enough to send him back to 
where he came from, and you’ve got to do it—unless ; 

‘Well, well, well?’ catching at the one word of hope with 
feverish impatience. 

‘Nothing,’ says she shortly. 

‘But if I pay him now,’ says the old man, again grasping her 
sleeve, ‘he'll come again, again, and again, until I’m a beggar!’ 

‘ Ay, he'll do that,’ grimly; ‘he looks like that.’ 

‘He won’t leave me with a penny, he’ll stick to me, he’ll suck 
me dry!’ almost screams the wretched miser. 

‘ Ay, ay; that'll be true.’ 

‘When I’m beggared you'll be beggared too,’ says he, still in 
a piercing tone, but with a most miserable sense of comfort in the 
thought. 

‘I’ve been thinking of that. He’s a leech, that Sedley. 
Yow’re right when you say he'll stick to you; now he’s found 
his way here, he'll find it again. You've had a long riddance of 
him, but I’m thinking you'll see a good deal of him from this 
day out.’ 

‘I won’t—I swear it!’ says he, the craven look dying at once 
from his face; ‘I’ll take means to rid myself once for all of : 

‘Ay—but how, Dysart—but how ?’ says she, leaning forward, 
and thrusting her lean avaricious face into his. ‘There’s but one 
way to end this trouble for ever and aye. No one knows of his 
coming here—I asked him that—no one knows his errand—I 
asked him that too; he came here across the hills from Granthorn 
without speaking to one or making himself known—what if ‘he 
—should never go back again?’ 

‘You mean?’ says Dysart sternly. 

‘Kill him!’ says she with a low hissing breath, ‘kill him, if 
you're a man at all!’ 

‘Tut, woman!’ says he scornfully, putting her aside with a 
light gesture, and walking with a new air of determination towards 
the house. 

(To be continued.) 
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Many have attributed my good fortune simply to luck, but when 
I make known all the facts of the case I think that reflective 
readers will come to the conclusion that my prosperity was not 
determined by chance alone. I am not so presumptuous as to 
think that the public has any interest in me, though it pardons 
readily the obtrusiveness of many who are quite as unworthy of 
its notice, but there are certain events of a novel kind connected 
with my history which may prove entertaining. 

Besides, as there are various false rumours prevalent regarding 
the manner in which I came to inherit one of the largest fortunes 
ever made in the indigo trade, Iam desirous that the truth should 
be known. Seeing that I was the nephew of the testator, who 
was childless, there was nothing wonderful in the fact of my be- 
coming his heir, but as he had six other nephews and a niece, and 
did not mention any of their names in his will, it made people 
talk, and far more comment has been made upon the matter than 
was necessary. Though not in straitened circumstances, none 
of our family were rich except my bachelor uncle, who had amassed 
a large fortune in the East Indian trade. He had never made 
any secret of his intention of leaving everything to some one of his 
nephews, and by the time when my story begins he had successively 
made each of them his heir, with the exception of myself, but 
had invariably cancelled his will, till at last he had chosen his 
niece to be his heiress. 

My cousins, though neither saints, nor perhaps even models of 
propriety, were none of them bad fellows. One of them was in 
the Foreign Office, another was making his way slowly at the bar, 
and a third was, like myself, a soldier. The others possessed small 
private means, sufficient to enable them to live decently, and one 
of them at least increased his income considerably by whist at his 
club and by pigeon-shooting. I had gone to an army crammer’s 
while only a lad, and after leaving Sandhurst went with my regi- 
ment to India, so that my uncle had seen very little of me, which 
ultimately proved a fortunate circumstance. The first communi- 
cation which I had with my uncle was made by me with consider- 
able diffidence, and was not of a kind to recommend me to him. 
I had lost two chargers, and not possessing the means to replace 
them, I wrote to my uncle explaining the matter, and asking for 
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aloan. In reply he sent mea cheque for the sum required. I 
was very grateful, and economising till I had saved the money 
lent me I repaid it to him. Soon afterwards I returned with my 
regiment to England, and on my arrival in London I had an invi- 
tation from my uncle asking me to dine with him. I found him 
very taciturn and apparently unsociable. During dinner I noticed 
that he frequently looked at me furtively, as though he found in 
my appearance some cause for surprise. When we reached the 
dessert, however, the interest that he had been manifesting in me 
was explained, for he said, almost as if he were soliloquising : 

‘You were the last of my nephews to borrow of me, and you 
are the first who has ever repaid a loan.’ 

After delivering this verdict, which appeared to give his mind 
relief, my uncle became quite talkative, and amused me very much 
by relating the various causes which had led to his disinheriting 
his different heirs. While he spoke, I could tell by his indignant 
snorts, and by the fire in his eyes, that he must be a terribly 
irascible old fellow. The barrister, who was a conveyancer and 
equity draughtsman, had proposed that he should examine all the 
title deeds of the real property, which he had learnt he was some day 
to inherit, and, when he had finished his investigation, had hinted 
that a fee of a hundred guineas would be acceptable. This sum 
had been handed to him, and his name forthwith struck out of the 
will. The way in which my uncle told this story was very comical. 
My cousin who was the crack shot had bored him, it seemed, one 
night by telling of the forthcoming pigeon-shooting matches in 
which he was engaged, and had afterwards won from him twenty- 
five pounds at whist. What a fool the fellow must have been! 
Still more foolish, if possible, had been that cousin who, on seeing 
my uncle’s splendid collection of rare books and first editions, had 
said that if they were his he would soon turn them into cash. 
Finally, he told me that his niece was now his heiress, and I could 
see that he was not altogether satisfied with this arrangement. 
After dinner my uncle offered to show me his library, and I 
willingly assented. Apart from my desire to gratify my host I 
had a genuine interest in rare books, and was eager to see his 
valuable collection, of which I had often heard, but had been too 
young to appreciate when, as a boy; I had last been in his house. 
My admiration on beholding his treasures was not feigned, and 
my uncle was sharp enough to understand that. We spent the 
remainder of the evening in the library, and so well did we get on 
together, that before I left the house my uncle proposed that I 
should resign my commission and become his secretary. I did 
not misunderstand the full significance of this proposal; I knew 
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that I was not asked to give up my profession without a better 
equivalent than a private secretaryship being in store forme. I 
was the only one of his nephews whom he had never appointed 
his heir. On the other hand, what guarantee had I that I should 
not meet the same fate as my cousins, or rather a worse, seeing that 
I might be cast adrift on the world without money or the means 
of earning a livelihood? Observing my hesitation, my uncle said : 

‘Think over the matter till to-morrow, and give me your 
answer then.’ 

This I agreed to do, and thenI bade him good-night. I found 
myself face to face with a very puzzling dilemma. But the stake 
I might win was a big one, so I decided to run the risk. The 
result was that a week later I was installed in my uncle’s house 
as his secretary, and was also in possession of the comforting 
knowledge that his will had been altered in my favour. I did feel 
many qualms, both of heart and conscience, on account of my pretty 
cousin, whom I had supplanted, but it was not for me to interfere 
with my uncle’s right to bequeath his property as he chose. 

My uncle was very well read, and was a man of considerable 
refinement and culture. He was a Shakespearean scholar of great 
learning, and his collection of books pertaining to the greatest 
Elizabethan dramas was most extensive. As his opinion on the 
authorship of these plays ought to carry weight I shall here state it. 

He thought that neither to Shakespeare nor to Lord Bacon 
was due the whole credit of those sublime creations, but that by 
each of them the meed of honour had been merited, as they had 
worked in collaboration. Lord Bacon, he said, had undoubtedly 
supplied both the poetry and philosophy, but that the stagecraft 
was manifestly that of an actor, and belonged to Shakespeare. 
The puns and other verbal conceits, he affirmed, had either been 
inserted by Shakespeare, or were the gagging interpolations of the 
actors who took part in the plays, because Lord Bacon was as in~ 
capable of these puerilities as Shakespeare was of the vast learning 
and deep philosophy. He held other singular opinions, and asserted 
that if a Lord Chancellor of our own day took it into his head to 
write, say melodramas for the Adelphi, he would undoubtedly 
collaborate with one of our leading playwrights, Mr. Sims, or Mr. 
Grundy, or Mr. Jones, and would permit him to take all the 
renown and part of the remuneration, carefully concealing his 
own name. This is no digression, but is given to show how deeply 
my uncle was interested in Shakespeare. 

The most valuable, or, at least, the most highly-prized book in 
his collection was a ‘ First Folio,’ for which, if I remember rightly, 
he had given 750J., though he would not have parted with it for 
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ten times that sum. This rare book was kept not merely as a 
curiosity by its owner, as he was able to put it to a critical use ; its 
state of preservation was so perfect as to render it a unique copy. 
I was considerably surprised one day when he told me that he had 
promised to lend it for a short time to a distinguished member of 
Parliament, whom he had almost won over to his own views 
regarding the authorship of the plays. I was commissioned to 
convey the precious book to its destination, and my uncle gratified 
me by saying that he could trust it for that purpose into the hands 
of no one else. He was going out to dine that night, and as I 
saw him into the carriage the last thing he said to me was that, 
as the distance which I should have to go was not great, he would 
prefer that I should walk instead of taking a cab, being, I suppose, 
of the opinion that the book would run a greater risk of being 
injured or lost if I used a conveyance. I promised, therefore, to 
carry it. An hour later, when I left the house with the valuable 
book in my hand, I found myself in the midst of the densest 
London fog I had ever experienced. Not only was it suffocating 
and blinding, but as it drifted along and met my face the heavy 
vapour seemed almost tangible. To add to the discomfort caused 
by the fog the night was bitterly cold and the pavement was 
slippery. I had not gone many steps when I began to deliberate 
whether I ought not to return, but, as I knew that my uncle’s 
friend was staying at home this evening in order to receive the 
book, I thought it better that he should not be disappointed. I 
had proceeded on my way not more than afew hundred yards when, 
on turning a corner, I ran against someone who was coming in the 
opposite direction. The collision was a sharp one, and we both 
slipped and fell. With mutual apologies we scrambled to our feet, 
and the stranger politely lifted the copy of ‘Shakespeare,’ which 
had fallen from my hand, and returned it tome. We were stand- 
ing right under a lamp, and I could see, though indistinctly, the 
manner of man he was with whom I had come in contact: he was 
middle-aged, short, spare, and dressed shabby-genteelly in black, 
apparently a second-rate solicitor’s or barrister’s clerk, or perhaps 
a copyist for a law stationer. After expressing a hope that I was 
not hurt he moved away, and I remained standing, somewhat dazed 
by my tumble. As I had still about half a mile to go I resolved 
to run the risk of no more accidents, so I turned and began to re- 
trace my steps. Ina few minutes I was again within my uncle’s 
house. I went at once to the library in order to restore the ‘ First 
Folio’ to its place. 

How warm and comfortable the room seemed after the miser- 
able weather to which I had just been exposed! The fire was 
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blazing brightly, and I warmed my cold hands. As soon as a 
lamp was brought in I approached a table, where I had laid 
the ‘ Shakespeare,’ as I was anxious to know if it had received any 
slight damage through falling. I lifted the book, and suddenly 
felt faint, while the room seemed to spin round me. The book I 
held in my hand was not the ‘ First Folio,’ but a law book of the 
same size and appearance! Ere I opened it I saw by the printing 
on the back of the binding that it was ‘Robbins on Contracts!’ 
The truth flashed upon me instantaneously. That miserable 
lawyer’s clerk in the darkness and fog had inadvertently handed 
me this wretched book he was carrying and had taken away the 
‘ Shakespeare ’ in its stead. I was convinced that never again would 
I behold the ‘First Folio.’ It is true that my uncle’s name and 
address were written on a slip of paper which was gummed to the 
cover, but from the momentary glimpse I had of this man I felt 
sure he would not return it. The temptation by which he found 
himself assailed would be too great for him to resist, when he 
learnt that he had in his possession a book which, if sold, would 
procure him a comfortable annuity for the remainder of his life. 
He would know that the book must be the property of some 
wealthy collector, who, he would imagine, could afford to purchase 
another. Though his conduct would be morally as culpable as 
theft, I knew that many a man, who was incapable of deliberately 
stealing, would be unable to withstand the temptation of appro- 
priating that which came into his possession unwittingly, and, in 
a manner, might seem to have been thrust upon him, especially 
if he were in needy circumstances, as this man whom I had en- 
countered in the fog undoubtedly was. There would be no use 
in advertising the loss, as my uncle’s name would be seen, and the 
book restored if it had fallen into the hands of an honest person. 
I had a strong conviction, however, that the book would never be 
brought back. I did not doubt for a moment the consequences 
which my carelessness would entail upon myself. Not only would 
I lose my fortune, but I would be banished from my uncle’s house, 
and be thrown upon the world without means and without the 
ability to earn my living. I knew that he had disinherited my 
cousins for reasons which would seem only trivial to him when 
compared to the enormity of my offence. This would be more 
intelligible to the reader if I could explain the inordinate value 
which he placed upon the book, and the veneration in which he 
held it, or could describe his irascible, crotchety temperament, 
or the contempt in which he held such remissness as that of which 
I had been guilty. I knew it would be useless to urge that, as he 
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had made me resign my profession, he ought in justice to give me 
an allowance, as he would think I was only being justly punished 
in being consigned to penury. 

When he returned that night I was thankful that he made no 
reference to the book. I did not dare to look. him in the face. I am 
aware that, if I had acted rightly, I should have made a confession 
to him of my faults, and that my behaviour will be pronounced 
by some to have been cowardly. But ‘ cowardice’ is a very ugly 
word to use in reference to one who had just ceased to be a soldier ; 
and I wish it, therefore, to be known that it was in action that I lost 
the two chargers of which I have made mention, and that on that 
occasion my name appeared in the despatches. But I would rather 
have faced a battery, and had ten chargers shot under me, with 
the loss of a limb to boot, than I would have told my uncle that in 
the fog I had exchanged his‘ First Folio’ for ‘ Robbins on Contracts.’ 
Discovery could not long be delayed, as the book was only to have 
been lent for three days. I was in constant dread lest my uncle 
should receive some communication from his friend, and thus learn 
that the ‘ Shakespeare ’ had never reached him. 

It was the fourth day after my mishap that my uncle said to 
me in a highly dissatisfied tone : 

‘TI can’t understand what A means by keeping my “ First 
Folio” so long. I told him distinctly that I could not spare it 
for more than three days. I trust he has taken good care of it; 
but I heartily wish now that I had never lent it at all. I wish 
you to go and fetch it. Hunt him up wherever he may be, and 
don’t return without it. I am going out for a few hours, and shall 
expect to see it when I come back.’ 

As soon as my uncle left the house I resolved that, ere he 
returned, I should have taken my departure for good. I knew 
it was useless to expect his forgiveness, and, frankly, I had not 
the courage to face his anger. SoI determined to write informing 
him of his loss, and request a small sum sufficient to allow me 
to emigrate. I was arranging my plans, when a servant came 
to tell me that a man had called respecting a book which he 
wished my uncle to see. My uncle was well known as a col- 
lector, and, thinking this might be a messenger from some 
dealer, I said that I would see the man. On entering the room 
where he was I saw a tall, fair young man of about twenty- 
seven. His clothes were somewhat worn, and he had a dejected 
expression. He held in his hand a brown-paper parcel. 

‘I have a book here,’ he said, ‘ which I should like Mr. Morgan 
to see, as he has been mentioned to me as a party who might be 
willing to buy it.’ 
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Having said this he took from the brown paper my uncle’s 
‘ First Folio’ and placed it in my trembling hands. 

‘ Thank Heaven!’ I exclaimed in an excited tone, while the 
young man looked at me in surprise. 

‘This is Mr. Morgan’s own copy,’ I continued; ‘it was lost 
three days ago, and I was afraid had been stolen. When you 
spoke of selling it, you wished, of course, to see whether I would 
identify it. Ido; and so will Mr. Morgan. But you shall have 
your reward ; stay till I return.’ 

And off I went with the ‘ Shakespeare,’ nor was I content till 
I had locked it in the cabinet where it was usually kept. I then 
went to get some money and returned to give it to the man. To 
my astonishment I found that he was gone, and a servant told me 
that he had left the house very hurriedly. He certainly did not 
appear to be an individual who would be above accepting a reward. 
That, however, was a trivial matter, and gave me little concern in 
the midst of my intense elation. ° 

As soon as my uncle came back I put the ‘ First Folio’ into his 
hands. The time had not yet come when I should judge it 
proper that he should learn the truth. I noticed that my uncle 
was examining the book very carefully, fearful, I supposed, lest it 
had received any injury. At last he looked at me with a cunning 
expression, and said in a low tone: 

‘Do you know this isn’t my copy ?’ 

‘ Not yours?’ I exclaimed in surprise and alarm. 

‘No,’ replied my uncle, ‘it is not the one I bought, and is a 
still more perfect copy. The title-page in my “ Shakespeare ” was 
torn in one corner; in this it is absolutely without a flaw. The 
first pages of Hamlet were “ foxed ” in my copy, but here they are 
as clean as when they were printed. I know what has happened,’ 
continued my uncle with another cunning glance towards me. 
‘A and his friends have been comparing my “Shakespeare ” 
with some others, and my name has become detached, so they have 
been mixed. The man who has got mine is probably none the 
wiser, and will be just as well satisfied with it as with this, and I, 
of course, won't conplain.’ 

Now, although the reader may have formed a contrary opinion, 
my uncle when in the City was famed for his uprightness and for 
the probity of all his dealings. It was only as a ccllector, and 
when dealing in scarce books, that he sometimes displayed a laxity 
of honour which distressed me. What had occurred was clear to 
me. The book which was now in my uncle’s possession had been 
stolen, and not the actual thief, but a resetter, or a messenger, had 
come to dispose of it. Concluding from my words that the book 
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had been stolen from my uncle, and under the belief that I had 
gone for a policeman, the fellow had made his escape. 

I am sorry to relate that my uncle’s interest in this fresh copy 
of the ‘ First Folio,’ coupled with his devotion to the Shakespearean 
question, proved injurious to his health, and several weeks later he 
was seized with a stroke of apoplexy, which proved fatal. I in- 
herited all his property, including his valuable collection of rare 
books. From the time when I first conjectured the truth regarding 
the stolen book I resolved that ultimately it would be restored to 
its owner. I am preserving it carefully: and I take this oppor- 
tunity of stating that it will be delivered to anyone who identifies 
it and is able to prove his claim; or, if he prefers it, I shall 
have the book valued by Mr. Quaritch, and purchase it at his 
estimate. 

There is another act of restitution which remains for me to 
do. I have said that I was distressed by the thought of having 
supplanted my fair cousin in my uncle’s will; but she has at last 
consented to accept that reparation which will give me the greatest 
satisfaction to bestow. So it is probable that soon people will 
once more be making free of my name; and my friends will again 
find occasion to say that my luck is far beyond my deserts. 


J. CRAWFORD SCOTT. 





‘Miss Unapproachable,’ 


Part I. 


I aM neither a needy curate, nor a briefless barrister, nor, from a 
worldly point of view, can I be called a ‘detrimental.’ Indeed, 
I am pretty well known by society as Captain Beauclerk Studd, 
of her Majesty’s Regiment, lately home from Egypt on six 
months’ furlough; and, descending to more personal details, I 
may add that I have a thousand a year, independent of a pretty 
little property in Dorsetshire, which is managed for me during 
my absence by my mother, with the help of a land-agent. 

And yet I had been eight weeks and more loafing about 
town, before I got so much as five words of conversation with 
Miss Frances Leycester. 

The provoking and altogether ridiculous part of the case was 
this: that on my return to England, I had spent only three or four 
days with my own family, whom I had not seen for two years, 
leaving them for the express purpose of making acquaintance with 
_ the young lady in question, whom in the flesh I had never seen 
at all. And a still more aggravating circumstance was, that I 
was fated to be constantly in her company from about the 
beginning of my stay in town, without so much as being introduced 
to her. 

Of course I had had no difficulty in singling her out from the 
mass of strange faces which I daily or nightly examined at after- 
noon or evening parties, at dinners, balls, or theatres, because, for 
a reason which need not here be mentioned, I had a perfectly 
clear conception of her personal appearance. Still, had I not 
already had this, there were plenty of people ready to point her 
out to me. For although she moved in a strictly select circle, 
yet Frances Leycester’s good looks had won her a wider reputation 
than she was possibly aware. 

Again, the distressing part of my case was that I had every 
right to know her—the right which an intimate acquaintance 
with her only brother justified (I should have said friendship, had 
not the word seemed out of place in connection with ‘ Scatter-brain’ 
Dick Leycester). I had also the pleasure of knowing her widowed 
mother, the Lady Sarah Leycester, and her maiden aunts, the 
Ladies Jemima and Julia Fitzlac, whose crowded but somewhat 
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slow kettle-drums I manfully attended at the old-fashioned house 
which they shared in Great Westmoreland Place; and yet that 
fair young lady, for whose sake I allowed my mind and body 
visibly to deteriorate under the influence of so much irksome dis- 
sipation, remained unapproachable to me. As days and weeks 
went by, and I found myself no nearer my object, I grew to think 
of her by that name, till I almost forgot to hope that she 
would ever be anything else but ‘Miss Unapproachable’ to me. 
And so, much dwelling on my wrongs bred in me a kind of 
philosophic despair ; and I even thought, with a gloomy satisfaction, 
that I might very possibly die without ever having spoken to her. 
It seemed so specially hard, that, one evening at an exhaustingly 
hot dance in the house of a mutual friend, just as Lady Jemima 
at my request was at last leading me up to present me to her 
niece, young Clarence Gooch (who till that moment I had con- 
sidered a decent sort of young fellow) should dash up and claim 
her with a little smirking bow, and ‘Our dance, I think?’ and 
away they whirled without so much as deigning to glance at me. 
Of course, I retired sulkily to a distant corner, not the least as- 
tonished at this fresh manifestation of my bad luck; and soon 
after a fair palmist, whom I counted among my friends, offered 
me the poor consolation of ‘telling’ my hand, and assuring me 
that my lines pointed to unusually good fortune in the great 
matters of life, but to small luck in those of little consequence. 
To which statement I politely returned a complete contradiction, 
based on events of recent occurrence. I imagine that my sceptical 
tone was irritating to one whose discoveries were rarely called in 
question, for she retaliated with still more startling and unfortunate 
facts, upon which the careful investigation of my palm threw a 
strong light. I had been, and was destined to be, under the in- 
fluence of unprincipled women ; I was more generous than wise ; 
finally, my heart’s dearest affections were woefully misplaced ! 
My eyes fell before the searching glance with which this last 
cruel thrust was accompanied, and I feebly murmured something 
about the supper-room, as a hint that I had exhausted the subject 
and herself, and wished to hear no more about it. She took my 
arm with a pitying smile, and allowed herself to drift into a dis- 
cussion of the relative merits of vanilla and strawberry-cream ices. 

I have dwelt at grievous length upon my wrongs in connection 
with Miss Frances Leycester, for the reason that I had at last 
come to the sensible determination of putting an end to them. 
The‘ last straw’ climax had been reached on the occasion just 
related—the patient camel could bear no more. London was hot 
and dusty, and I would leave itcon the morrow. I would telegraph 
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before starting at eleven o’clock, and deliver myself at a blow 
from my mother’s harrowing appeals for my return, and the 
exasperating presence of my unapproachable divinity. It was 
hard, after thinking and dreaming of her for two whole years, after 
seeing and worshipping her almost daily for eight long weeks, to 
tear myself thus hastily away. But what has to be done is best 
done without delay, I platitudinised to myself, turning in at the 
Army and Navy Stores in Victoria Street for a good stock of 
tobacco in preparation for my country campaign. As I produced 
my ticket, I mused with a little smile of self-satisfaction that I 
was ‘more generous than wise,’ and compared that verdict with 
Dick Leycester’s friendly pleasantries on the economical habits 
which a long minority, conscientious guardians, and a straitened 
allowance had bred in me. Ready-money payment, and a ticket- 
number changing every year, were principles which would have 
been grievously unwelcome to generous Dick Leycester. To me 
such habits are second nature. 

As is usual on Saturdays, when it draws near the early-closing 
hour, the place was crowded with purchasers, and I lingered lazily 
near the main entrance, out of which opens the tobacco department, 
watching the ever-moving mass of well-dressed persons hurrying 
up and down the great staircase, crowding into the lifts, or claim- 
ing wraps and parcels from the veteran official behind a counter 
on my right. Outside the swinging glass doors a row of bored- 
looking footmen was grouped, watching in languid silence the 
movements of the big-lettered ‘Out’ near them. Tired out with 
doing nothing, ennuyés beyond the consoling touch of tobacco, 
they were equally beyond an expression of envy when one or other 
of their number was summoned to escort his lady to her carriage. 
And I could not resist wondering whether a modern ‘ Purgatorio’ 
might not be made to hold some such punishment as this which 
these poor flunkeys endure daily at the entrance to the Army and 
Navy Stores. 

For myself, the novelties of a British crowd are not yet ex- 
hausted, and I was content to dawdle away some minutes in this 
interesting survey of strange faces and characteristic manners. 
What, for instance, had been the fortunes of that veteran guardian 
of the cloaks and umbrellas of the multitude, whose courtly air 
suggested far different occupations in the past? How finely his 
long grey beard was trimmed, how perfect his collar, and how 
badly the machine-made suit of shabby black hung about his 
slim but well-proportioned frame. I observed that his manner 
inspired a darting respect even in the attitude of the most 
aggressive matron attacking him for a package that was not forth- 
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slow kettle-drums I manfully attended at the old-fashioned house 
which they shared in Great Westmoreland Place; and yet that 
fair young lady, for whose sake I allowed my mind and body 
visibly to deteriorate under the influence of so much irksome dis- 
sipation, remained unapproachable to me. As days and weeks 
went by, and I found myself no nearer my object, I grew to think 
of her by that name, till I almost forgot to hope that she 
would ever be anything else but ‘Miss Unapproachable’ to me. 
And so, much dwelling on my wrongs bred in me a kind of 
philosophic despair ; and I even thought, with a gloomy satisfaction, 
that I might very possibly die without ever having spoken to her. 
It seemed so specially hard, that, one evening at an exhaustingly 
hot dance in the house of a mutual friend, just as Lady Jemima 
at my request was at last leading me up to present me to her 
niece, young Clarence Gooch (who till that moment I had con- 
sidered a decent sort of young fellow) should dash up and claim 
her with a little smirking bow, and ‘Our dance, I think?’ and 
away they whirled without so much as deigning to glance at me. 
Of course, I retired sulkily to a distant corner, not the least as- 
tonished at this fresh manifestation of my bad luck; and soon 
after a fair palmist, whom I counted among my friends, offered 
me the poor consolation of ‘telling’ my hand, and assuring me 
that my lines pointed to unusually good fortune in the great 
matters of life, but to small luck in those of little consequence. 
To which statement I politely returned a complete contradiction, 
based on events of recent occurrence. I imagine that my sceptical 
tone was irritating to one whose discoveries were rarely called in 
question, for she retaliated with still more startling and unfortunate 
facts, upon which the careful investigation of my palm threw a 
strong light. I had been, and was destined to be, under the in- 
fluence of unprincipled women; I was more generous than wise ; 
finally, my heart’s dearest affections were woefully misplaced ! 
My eyes fell before the searching glance with which this last 
cruel thrust was accompanied, and I feebly murmured something 
about the supper-room, as a hint that I had exhausted the subject 
and herself, and wished to hear no more about it. She took my 
arm with a pitying smile, and allowed herself to drift into a dis- 
cussion of the relative merits of vanilla and strawberry-cream ices. 

I have dwelt at grievous length upon my wrongs in connection 
with Miss Frances Leycester, for the reason that I had at last 
come to the sensible determination of putting an end to them. 
The‘ last straw’ climax had been reached on the occasion just 
related—the patient camel could bear no more. London was hot 
and dusty, and I would leave iton the morrow. I would telegraph 
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before starting at eleven o’clock, and deliver myself at a blow 
from my mother’s harrowing appeals for my return, and the 
exasperating presence of my unapproachable divinity. It was 
hard, after thinking and dreaming of her for two whole years, after 
seeing and worshipping her almost daily for eight long weeks, to 
tear myself thus hastily away. But what has to be done is best 
done without delay, I platitudinised to myself, turning in at the 
Army and Navy Stores in Victoria Street for a good stock of 
tobacco in preparation for my country campaign. As I produced 
my ticket, I mused with a little smile of self-satisfaction that I 
was ‘more generous than wise,’ and compared that verdict with 
Dick Leycester’s friendly pleasantries on the economical habits 
which a long minority, conscientious guardians, and a straitened 
allowance had bred in me. Ready-money payment, and a ticket- 
number changing every year, were principles which would have 
been grievously unwelcome to generous Dick Leycester. To me 
such habits are second nature. 

As is usual on Saturdays, when it draws near the early-closing 
hour, the place was crowded with purchasers, and I lingered lazily 
near the main entrance, out of which opens the tobacco department, 
watching the ever-moving mass of well-dressed persons hurrying 
up and down the great staircase, crowding into the lifts, or claim- 
ing wraps and parcels from the veteran official behind a counter 
on my right. Outside the swinging glass doors a row of bored- 
looking footmen was grouped, watching in languid silence the 
movements of the big-lettered ‘Out’ near them. Tired out with 
doing nothing, ennuyés beyond the consoling touch of tobacco, 
they were equally beyond an expression of envy when one or other 
of their number was summoned to escort his lady to her carriage. 
And I could not resist wondering whether a modern ‘ Purgatorio’ 
might not be made to hold some such punishment as this which 
these poor flunkeys endure daily at the entrance to the Army and 
Navy Stores. 

For myself, the novelties of a British crowd are not yet ex- 
hausted, and I was content to dawdle away some minutes in this 
interesting survey of strange faces and characteristic manners. 
What, for instance, had been the fortunes of that veteran guardian 
of the cloaks and umbrellas of the multitude, whose courtly air 
suggested far different occupations in the past? How finely his 
long grey beard was trimmed, how perfect his collar, and how 
badly the machine-made suit of shabby black hung about his 
slim but well-proportioned frame. I observed that his manner 
inspired a darting respect even in the attitude of the most 
aggressive matron attacking him for a package that was not forth- 
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coming; and it was only what I had expected, when I saw the 
chieftain suddenly bend in a salute, which a dancing-master could 
not have surpassed, before a tall girl, whose gown of soft-coloured 
Indian silk seemed to bring with it the atmosphere of refinement 
and leisure which one connects so exclusively with the luxurious 
classes. 

My smile at the veteran’s adoring attitude broadened into 
something like a laugh of astonishment when she turned—not 
seeing me: it was Frances Leycester. I allowed her to mingle 
again with the hurrying crowd while I vaguely speculated on my 
right to speak to her, or not. She was alone, evidently be- 
wildered, evidently seeking with eagerness her former companions. 
Curiously following her movements I thought I made a discovery 
of her frame of mind in the quiver and droop of her lips, 
in the varying colour of her cheek, and a startled look that 
her eyes had taken. There, in broad daylight, among that crowd 
of well-dressed equals, she was alone, forsaken; the moments 
crept up towards the dreaded closing-hour; where was Lady 
Julia, who had so strictly enjoined that they should meet in the 
main entrance-hall? Bewilderment had merged in terror when 
fully ten minutes later she sat down to think what she should do, 
while I patiently waited behind her chair till she should turn a 
glance of recognition on me, my sympathy showing me all the 
time what her sufferings were. Meanwhile my eyes indulged 
themselves in their wonted joy of her presence, in the sight of her 
beauty, in admiration of certain characteristic details which they 
had learned to expect: the neat braids of English chestnut-coloured 
hair; the trim sailor-hat; the charming little indication of double 
chin as her head bent forward; the level eyebrows over blue eyes 
which I had often called severe; the bunch of crimson carnations 
(she always wore flowers), which kept themselves unfaded for love 
of her. I do not believe an artist could have studied her more 
carefully than I had; and this had been a study which brought 
with it its own immediate reward. 

A growing impulse to speak to her, which a thousand ready 
excuses encouraged, tempted me to foilow her as she rose and once 
more turned to the veteran’s crowded counter. He paused with his 
arms full of wraps and parcels to listen to her. 

‘You are quite sure you must have been away when she left ?’ 
Miss Leycester was asking as I came up. 

‘Yes, madam, if you say she left a red silk parasol here.’ 

‘Well then, she must have thought I had gone, and left some 
time ago. I have been waiting so long,’ she continued, half to her- 
self, half to the veteran. ‘ Yes, please, I will have my parasol and 
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wrap;’ she handed him a round, ivory counter, inscribed with a 


number. ‘No; no parcels! Good-evening, and thank you.’ 

She turned to go, and then suddenly her glance fell on me. I 
hurried forward, pouring out with increasing volubility a string of 
excuses for addressing her, and drawing upon my imagination with 
regard to Dick Leycester in a manner that would have astonished 
him no less than it did me. But she, unheeding what I said, held 
out her hand with a charming smile, saying, ‘Oh, Captain Studd, 
I am so glad to see you! Just fancy,I amlost! What will Aunt 
Judy say, not to speak of mamma and Aunt Jim? I have never 
been lost before, and I am so glad.to find you. Do you think they 
will send the town-crier? Is there one in London, do you think ? 
Oh, what a joke it is!’ 

She made so light of the terrors with which I had been silently 
sympathising, that I could not help betraying my astonishment 
in my face, and she, mistaking its cause, asked me if I was not 
wondering how she came to know me? ‘No need for an intro- 
duction,’ she went on gaily, ‘when Dick’s letters are always full of 
you—for two years, at any rate. It has been so perfectly ridicu- 
lous never being introduced to you; and so often within an inch 
of it, too! Very provoking, [assure you, when I have so much to 
talk to you about. It’s Aunt Jim’s favourite joke.’ 

This new view of the matter extorted a half-mortified laugh 
from me as we sauntered on towards the swing-doors, where we 
paused a moment, and I ventured to offer my humble services as 
an escort. 

‘Thanks so much,’ Miss Leycester answered rather absently— 
her eyes had been wandering over my face with the sort of friendly 
criticism which makes such inspections so flattering. ‘ You are 
so exactly what I knew you would be from Dick’s description,’ she 
murmured ; ‘and, yes! I see it, you are like me. Was it not 
funny? Dick said you ought to have been my brother instead. 
You know he is so dark—hair and eyes.’ She regarded me frankly 
in the face: ‘ Why, you have brown eyes,’ she exclaimed, ‘and I 
always fancied they were blue.’ 

I must confess that Miss Leycester’s gaiety was a surprise to 
me, as well as a fresh charm to add to many others. Her general 
air had given no clue to the fund of joyousness and sweet wit 
which underlay her really demure expression. I told myself 
that all that reserve, with its trace of severity, was for the common 
public, whereas it was evident that I was to be placed on the 
desirable footing of an old friend. For Dick’s sake, of course. In 
the society of her three elderly guardians she was wont to wear the 
gravity of sixty, but before long I was to learn that she permitted 
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herself a reaction when her brother, or his dearest friend, perhaps, 
was her protector. Not that Aunt Jemima, for one, had altogether 
outgrown the tastes of youth, or, indeed, considered herself wholly 
without its attractions. Neither she nor Lady Julia had any 
objection to flirtation—of the mildest order—with some elderly- 
young man who had not learnt dancing, or some exhausted masher 
who had tired of it. In many a quiet nook of crowded ball-rooms I 
had come on Lady Jemima in her stiff black silk and pearl horse- 
shoe ornaments —even in the ball-room she preserved the mascu- 
line tendencies of her ordinary attire, which in morning dress took 
the form of white waistcoat, man’s hat, starched collar, tie and pin 
—talking and laughing with all the gaiety of seventeen ; and many 
is the time I have joined the circle, particularly when Lady Julia 
has not been of it. She was a merry creature, too, but I used to 
fancy there was a settled system of morality cloaked under that 
ready, genial manner, and rarely waning sparkle of the keen green 
eyes. Her soft, gliding movements were suggestive of the tiger 
rather than the cat, and a curious knack of following two or three 
conversations at different ends of a room always excited in me a 
kind of nervous self-consciousness when she was present. I was, 
however, rather a favourite with both Lady Julia and Lady Jemima, 
perhaps because in conversing with them I steadily ignored the fact 
that they were both of them no longer young. Sometimes a whim- 
sical vision of a future time when my dear, simple-minded mother 
should be introduced to these two ‘ worldlings’ presented itself 
to me, and never, it must be owned, without alarm. As for Lady 
Sarah, when in the society of all three sisters, the wonder 
was to me how she came to be the matron of the party. 
Her face was small and her form lean, with the complexion 
reddened, the hair thin, and the eyes hungry-looking and watery ; 
Lady Julia and Lady Jemima had both full contours, and still 
brilliant colouring. No unfavourable contrast could be drawn 
between them and Mrs. Watkins, the sisters’ maid, beside whose 
matronly charms poor Lady Sarah’s leanness seemed to dwindle 
to annihilation, like the kine in Pharaoh’s dream before their 
better-favoured rivals. Lady Jemima was a Roman Catholic, ‘un 
pew trop dévote, as Lady Julia would whisper: and as for the 
latter, she had picked up a somewhat eccentric culture during her 
residence in London, which perhaps served her instead of a more 
pronounced creed, and whose manifestation was curiously-applied 
quotations from standard authors, or illustrations suggested by her 
own imagination. Both were often more startling than appropri- 
ate, and I remember musing, after such indulgences on her part, 
that it is by the ill-usage of such ladies as Lady Julia that great 
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Shakespeare and melodious Tennyson now wear their decayed and 
hackneyed air. It might not be amiss to apply the same cure to 
their disease of which true lovers of Handel have dreamed, when 
they have proposed burying his well-known oratorios for twenty 
years, at the expiration of which time they anticipate a joyful 
resurrection. 

In this narrow circle of kindly worldliness, then, Frances 
Leycester had grown up, equally the property of gentle Lady Sarah, 
wise Lady Julia, and strong-minded, but good-hearted, Lady 
Jemima. To outward appearance she had thriven under their 
influence, and yet I hoped that her mental horizon stretched wider 
than theirs, that their minds’ colour was not hers, their instincts, 
nor their faiths. Sometimes, in watching her, I had noticed her 
sunny smile suddenly darkened, as though with the shadow of the 
soul’s wings beating behind—the large, generous, impulsive soul 
of youth and innocence. What a peculiarly helpless thing is this, 
on which to lavish infinite pity and forbearance—the soul of a 
young girl. It is in those years of early womanhood that her eyes 
seem to ask the sympathy and counsel of every wise man, or 
woman, who has once been young also. And when I see this mute, 
unconscious pleading ignored, misunderstood, or cruelly repulsed, 
then my spirit boils within me against those who fail, instead of 
helping. For the heart of woman responds only truly, if often 
unwisely, to the voice of kindness. 

I used to wonder to what Frances Leycester would have de- 
veloped had her father lived to be her companion and friend. Dick, 
whom she idolised, was generally the cause, or promoter, of certain 
scrapes into which he led her when he was at home, and which I 
fancy were visited rather heavily upon Frances by her mother and 
the aunts; time having thrown an almost sacred halo over the 
frolics of their own youth. 

As we walked down Victoria Street at a brisk pace we found 
ourselves drawing every step nearer to a thick, yellow fog, which, 
with the unaccountableness of these apparitions in London, seemed 
to enshroud one particular spot, leaving the rest in clear daylight. 
The airhad grown damp and chilly, and I involuntarily looked round 
fora cab. At that moment a huge green omnibus rumbled by, 
and stopped for one instant to allow a lady to alight. I heard a 
murmur of ‘Oxford Street,’ saw my companion’s parasol waving, 
and her hand beckoning me to follow her across the road; scarcely 
knowing what her purpose was, I was clambering up the winding 
steps, after her, to the top of the omnibus, and then, before there 
was time for question or reply, we were rattling away through the 
fog, high above the shops and the crowd tramping patiently below. 
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When Miss Leycester had recovered from a fit of laughing, 
and asked me if I did not think our seats, which were strong 
iron chairs painted and varnished, and fastened securely to the 
roof of the omnibus, very comfortable, I ventured to inquire what 
opinion Lady Julia would form of me as an escort, should news of 
these proceedings reach her? 

‘Auntie always approves of economy,’ she began; but the 
excuse ended in another fit of laughter. ‘I could not resist it, 
when I saw the Marble Arch ’bus go by; Great Westmoreland 
Place is only a step from there, you know. And I felt as if I were 
with Dick; and he and I always go on the top of omnibuses to- 
gether,’ she added, with a look which declared the situation to be 
now beyond the possibility of remonstrance. And accepting it, 
and all that she said, as I should have done whatever it had been, 
I abandoned myself to all the delights of that drive in her company. 
How she talked and smiled and teased me, and how each look, 
each word, seemed to break through the last ramparts of reserve 
behind which I was trying to entrench myself, and make me all 
her own! I do not know if the top of a huge green omnibus, 
crowded with passengers without and within, is a very romantic 
spot, but there the most beautiful—yes, and the most terrible— 
moments of my life were spent with Frances Leycester; and I 
can never see those stately vehicles go by without emotion, half 
joy, half fear. 

Oh! dangerous, light-hearted Frances Leycester, knowing and 
thinking no evil, it was well for you that it was Dick’s old friend, 
steady Beau Studd, with whom you drove that July afternoon! 
And yet, even he was the prey of mad impulses to seize your hand 
and hold it tightly—in case there should be danger for you as we 
rattled along ; to bend and whisper in your ear, under shelter of 
the noisy streets, that he loved you; that he wished to be 
But though he was worshipping you in secret, aloud he said nothing. 
It was a glorified Frances Leycester who sat beside me when we 
emerged from the yellow fog, and the sunlight flashed full upon 
her, seeming to catch her up into its radiance, and return her to 
me burnished all over with gold. How the rest of that drive went, 
I could not fully relate. I know she was telling me all that she 
had been pleased to pick up from Dick about me, and which her 
imagination had magnified into daring deeds of bravery, rewarded 
with countless medals, and eternal fame. I scarcely knew myself 
in this new guise of military hero; but I accepted my glorified 
personality as part of the whole dream-like occasion, and a better 
counterpart altogether to my beautiful companion. Plain Beau 
Studd, without these achievements, would have been decidedly 
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‘out of it,’ I reflected. So I suffered her to continue her narration 
without contradiction, till our happiness received its first check, a 
more serious one than either of us. foresaw at the time of its 
occurrence. 

It was when turning the corner into Oxford Street that we both 
at the same moment beheld, slowly moving in front of us,a figure 
—the very last which we desired to see. If we were to meet some 
one of our acquaintances who should recognise us in our present 
conspicuous position, it was particularly unlucky, particularly 
undesirable, that General Gooch should be that person. To begin 
with, he was the biggest gossip and had the largest acquaintance 
of any man in London ; his leisure (and he was always at leisure, ) 
being divided between his club and his social pleasures, which 
included every variety of entertainment, from the tea-parties of 
dowagers to the doubtful attractions of the music-hall. Wherever 
I went I met General Gooch; and my friends all told the same 
tale. He had spent the greater part of his life in India, and he 
still retained its semi-tropical costume. He wore a fawn-coloured 
alpaca coat, a helmet with a puggaree, and a large neck-handkerchief 
of crimson silk. At garden-parties, in the park, or at Hurlingham, 
his large white umbrella, with its trying green lining, loomed like 
a ‘moving tent’ far ahead; and it was upon this well-known 
object that Frances Leycester’s gaze now fastened in a fascinated 
stare, 

The old General ambled solemnly along under his big sun- 
umbrella, which he grasped firmly with one hand, the other hold- 
ing his opera-glasses, whose case hung open from a black leather 
strap suspended round his neck. The opera-glasses were as indis- 
pensable to his toilette as the helmet, or the sun-umbrella. Would 
he recognise us? He had known us both from childhood, and his 
sight seemed to have grown only more perfect with years; yet he 
would not naturally look for Miss Leycester and myself on the 
top of an Oxford Street omnibus, in the height of the season ; and 
why should he look at every omnibus that passed ? 

I have always believed that, could we have kept our terrified 
glances from his face, or, better still, have turned our heads in 
a direction entirely opposite, we might have driven by unknown 
and unnoticed. He was walking very slowly, for the heat was 
trying to sixty-five—without mentioning a matter of sixteen stone ; 
his fierce grey moustache hung limp and meek-looking, and his 
eye was upon the ground. What subtle sympathy of our presence 
communicated its existence tohim? Whocantell? Inamoment 
he had looked up ; his eye assumed a youthful sparkle, he levied 
the opera-glasses, replaced them hurriedly in their case, and slowly 
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raised his helmet twice—to Frances first, and then tome. His 
expression betrayed no surprise, only admiration at our audacity ; 
his lips wore their most genial smile, and he bowed repeatedly in 
our direction after we had left him some little way behind. To 
make matters worse, it had been my companion’s instinct to return 
the salute, while I between fear and laughter buried my face in my 
handkerchief. 

We neither of us spoke till he was out of sight, and then, 
‘What shall I do?’ gasped Frances Leycester. There was a 
moment of silence; I had no suggestion ready. ‘ He will go to 
Aunt Judy,’ she went on, ‘and tell her such stories about me. 
He’s really spiteful. But you will stick up for me, won’t 
you ?’ 

What I was going to answer, and whether I said it or not, has 
vanished from me in the confusion and horror of the moments 
which followed. 

We were close upon the Marble Arch, our journey’s end, in the 
very midst of its hurrying, whirling traffic. And then suddenly 
the roof of the omnibus shook beneath our feet; there was a 
terrific jolt, a loud cry swallowed up in the hoarse roar of many 
frightened voices. The leader of a gaily painted four-in-hand 
was kicking and plunging at but a small distance in front of us, 
surrounded by a block of carriages, which we had joined. The 
driver, with compressed lips and blanched cheeks, held desperately 
the tangled reins, while the infuriated animal’s eyes rolled round 
and round, and the foam stood like snow-flakes on his mouth, and 
covered the curb against which he champed. The infection was 
spreading rapidly to the horses near, who began to show signs of 
dangerous restiveness ; but our patient steeds merely tossed their 
heads and waited, reassured by our burly driver’s soothing words. 
It was impossible to turn, for the street was blocked before and 
behind, so we sat waiting too in this deadly peril, with our lives 
in our hands, and the calmness upon us that the inevitable lends. 
I was holding Frances Leycester’s hand; it was not without 
sweetness, the thought that we, the newly-acquainted, were to die 
together. If only we might meet again on the other side! 


The furious leader had broken rein and dashed on, the driver 
rolling heavily on the ground under him. We were past, and in 
comparative safety, for our ill-balanced but larger vehicle held its 
ground among the mass of carriages around us. I saw a police- 
man knocked down and trampled under foot—I could have sworn 
that I heard the very erwnch with which our heavy wheels passed 
over his body. And then I was speaking again to Frances 
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Leycester, comforting her that we were saved ;—and then I knew 
no more. 

We had come into collision with another omnibus, and the 
horses had at last taken fright. They tore headlong up on the 
broad pavement, there was a frightful lurch, and I went flying 
through the air amid what seemed to be a shower of golden 
sparks, mixed up with floating clouds, and strips of dark-blue 
sky. 


It is rather a-drawback to me that, ever since a rather bad 
accident in childhood, I have contracted the habit of fainting 
under sudden or violent pain. But luckily, I soon recover. 

It could not, therefore, have been many seconds before I began 
to reflect that I was still alive, and to wonder, with a sickening 
sensation of fear, what had happened to Frances Leycester. 
Dreadfully shaken, then, and trembling in the most ridiculous 
manner, I staggered to my feet and looked around ; and there, 
quite near, peacefully lying with closed eyes, and ashy face 
pillowed on a soft heap of dust and rubbish, she was—perhaps 
unhurt, I told myself—perhaps dead. I bent eagerly over her, 
and laid my shaking hand on her heart; but I could hear no 
sound for the thumping of my own. And yet now I fancied I 
caught a little feeble fluttering under my touch; and then I was 
aware of an agonising thrill darting up my left arm, as I tried to 
use it to assist the right one in lifting her. ‘Here is a nasty 
compound fracture,’ I said to myself; ‘ but luckily it is the left, 
not the right.’ 

While I thus comforted myself, I was doing my best to raise 
the fainting girl into my arms, that I might carry her home with 
all the speed possible. For who knew what fatal consequences to 
her were involved in these moments’ delay? Also I trembled lest 
I should faint away again, and leave her there helpless in the road. 
Slowly, very slowly, and I fear I must own groaning at every step, 
I half dragged, half carried her down one street, and then round 
to Lady Sarah’s house in the centre of the square beyond, That 
was the longest, the most terrible walk I have ever had. My 
brow was clammy with pain, my legs had the weakness and totter 
of old age; a dreadful nausea continually threatened to prostrate 
me 


Feebly clutching the bell, I sent what sounded like a frantic 
peal ringing through the quiet house. After an interminable 
interval the door was opened, and I half fell, half slid into the 
hall, upon whose floor I unconsciously allowed my precious charge 
to slip from me. Either the sight of her white face, or the 
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twinges of pain in my arm completely swallowed up the ebbing 
remnants of my self-control. 

I could endure no more. ‘It’s really nothing,’ I was aware 
of breathing to a figure that sprang forward to my assistance. 
And then I swooned again, falling at the feet of Frances Leycester. 


Part II. 


AFTER battling successfully with a low fever for some days, 
and giving my good servant, a stalwart Irishman, Patrick Malone 
by name, some trouble in a few hours of delirium, I began to 
make some sort of advance to recovery, which increased rapidly 
with the good news that Miss Leycester was really quite well, 
only a little shaken, perhaps, by the great danger she had gone 
safely through. Indeed, I believe that she was the only one in 
the omnibus who escaped without serious injury. 

Pat had returned from Great Westmoreland Place, whither I 
had sent him with inquiries after the health of the ladies, bearing 
a note and a folded newspaper for me. The note was from Lady 
Julia, and ran thus: 


‘Dear Captain Studd,—Delighted that you are well enough to 
come and see us. Come at six o’clock. Sorry your accident has 
cost us loss of your society for nearlya week. Nil desperandum, 
and very glad it was not Home they brought her warrior dead. 
Frances is perfectly well, and we shall all welcome you con amore. 
I send you a “ Gadfly,” which may interest you, and I am, 

‘ Yours most sincerely, 
‘JuLia Firzac.’ 


The note was characteristic, but I judged its tone to be en- 
couraging, and I opened the well-known society paper, from which 
Lady Julia loved to replenish her conversation, with a smile of 
self-satisfaction. If Lady Julia was encouraging, there remained 
but Miss Leycester to propitiate, and I promised myself only a 
delicious difficulty with her. How I longed for six o’clock ! 

I was reading mechanically down the second sheet, when I 
came to the heading, ‘ Disastrous Occurrence at the Marble Arch,’ 
and it was not till I reached the closing paragraph of the account, 
that I realised that Lady Julia’s motive in sending it might not 
be merely the kindly wish to afford amusement. Mention, 
indeed, was made of a ‘ romantic episode which gilded the horrors 
of the tragic scene,’ of the ‘ heroism of the gallant and popular 
Captain Studd,’ and the presence of mind displayed by the ‘ lovely 
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Miss Frances Leycester,’ his companion on that dreadful occasion. 
Their being together on the Marble Arch omnibus, it was said, 
gave grounds for certain surmises of a sentimental nature, par- 
ticularly as an interested spectator had beheld the wounded 
Captain, ‘ blanched and bleeding,’ supporting the young lady in his 
arms to her home in Great Westmoreland Place, where he was 
known to be a welcome visitor. 

After reading the ridiculous effusion I knew not whether 
laughter or swearing was the more appropriate; and I felt that 
the situation no longer wore its former hopeful appearance. But 
if Frances had not seen the account all might yet go well. 

Punctually at six o’clock I sat rather nervously awaiting my 
fate in Lady Sarah Leycester’s inner drawing-room; nor was I 
reassured by the sound of the sisters’ voices in confabulation be- 
hind the heavy portiéres, which separated me from them in the 
larger room beyond. Their tones suggested a recent quarrel, and 
once I detected the name of General Gooch pronounced in her 
highest key by Lady Julia. I shivered where I sat. Then the 
curtains parted, and the three ladies, with an air at once solemn 
and important, sailed into my presence, the procession headed by 
Lady Julia, whom I hurried forward to greet. There was no sign 
of Frances. 

I had held out my hand, but with a dramatic gesture she 
waved it aside. I felt that a crisis of some kind was approaching, 
and I pulled myself together to meet it. 

Lady Julia’s green eyes pierced mine. ‘ No, Captain Studd,’ 
she exclaimed with emoticn, ‘I cannot shake your hand till you 
have answered me a question.’ She paused, and added in a tone 
charged with secret meaning, while her full, expressive glance 
held mine, ‘But I have no doubt you are ready to answer it in 
a perfectly satisfactory manner.’ 

I made a murmur, half of question, half of assent. 

‘Captain Studd,’ she repeated, with increasing solemnity, ‘are 
you engaged to Frances Leycester, or are you not ?’ 

I almost gasped at the suddenness of this question, and a 
hurried negative had well-nigh passed my lips; but it was stopped, 
forced back, by some potent influence that seemed to surround 
me, and forbid its utterance. Whether it was in the gleam of 
the green eyes-upon which my own gaze now hung fascinated, I 
know not, but I felt the strength of silence, and I entrenched 
myself behind it, as in a fortress. I looked helplessly from Lady 
Sarah to Lady Jemima, but they were nodding their heads saga- 
ciously at Lady Julia, as though they wished to declare that she, 
and she alone, was the arbiter of all our destinies, whatever they 
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might be. And Lady Julia’s glance grew momently more in- 
scrutable. 

And then light broke on me ; the ‘ Gadfly ’ report and General 
Gooch’s name seemed linked together; and I turned to meet the 
hard green eyes with the answering look of a sudden inspiration, 
one which I knew would be understood. I approached Lady 
Sarah with an air which I could not make either bold, much less 
as easy, as I could have wished, and bending over her murmured 
in an almost inaudible tone, that ‘I hoped I had the sanction of 
Frances Leycester’s mother.’ And saying this I was all the time 
struggling against the desire to burst into loud laughter at my 
own ridiculous attitude in the affair, a ridiculousness all the 
more heightened by the excessive gravity of my three judges, each 
of whom solemnly pressed my hand, and offered me congratula- 
tions. ‘What if Frances should enter the room at this moment ?’ 
I asked myself hysterically. But she did not, and I sat down 
among the ladies to listen to Lady Julia’s account of the visit 
which she had had some days before from General Gooch, and to 
hear that my own and Miss Leycester’s future had been practically 
settled at that interview, without the slightest reference either to 
herself or to me. 

My imagination of that remarkable interview was not, however, 
equal to what had actually taken place, and wonder mingled with 
admiration as Lady Julia with her most artless air unfolded the 
tale. The General had called on her the day after the accident, 
and had sat with her for nearly an hour; he had come with no 
friendly intention, and he had left her in a frame of mind scarcely 
less hostile. 

‘You must know,’ explained Lady Julia, with an indifferent 
shrug of her broad shoulders, ‘that he has not forgiven dear 
Frances the snubbing she gave his Clarence not long ago.’ 

The General had been anxious to learn whether Lady Julia 
was aware that he had seen Captain Studd sitting side by side 
with her niece on the top of a City omnibus in Oxford Street the 
evening before ; and that whatever account Miss Frances might 
have given of the matter, that was the very omnibus which had 
met with such a frightful accident at the Marble Arch, a short 
time afterwards. He had called with great anxiety to inquire for 
Captain Studd, to whom, however, he had been denied admittance. 
How was Miss Frances ? he had asked, with hypocritical tender- 
ness. Lady Julia, who had as yet held no conversation with her 
niece on the subject—indeed, Frances had been too much upset 
to be teased with questions—replied that the General, whose eyes 
she was pleased to assure him were as sand-blind as those of 
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Tennyson's Samson Agonistes, had certainly been mistaken; 
Frances Leycester had never been in, or upon, an omnibus in her 
life. The epithet, as applied to his proverbially perfect sight, had 
aroused an apparently unwarrantable storm of fury in the old 
General’s breast; and he had vehemently declared ‘ by all the 
saints in heaven,’ that he had taken off his hat to her niece and 
to Captain Studd, both of whom, if he should call them, would 
confirm the statement. A detailed account of the affair, he told 
her, would be in the morrow’s ‘ Gadfly,’ and for his part he hoped 
the whole town would ring with it; then, perhaps, he would not 
have the evidence of his own eyes denied to his face, while he had 
to sit and listen to an old Woman’s calling him a sand-blind fool! 

‘I really was afraid the poor thing would have a fit,’ remarked 
Lady Julia pathetically ; ‘he was as red as a peacock, and you 
know he is subject to them.’ She had waited till he was some- 
what cooler, and then she had deplored the fact of his not coming 
at once to her with his miserable story, instead of making public 
what would only tend to his cutting a ridiculous figure before his 
acquaintance and hers, when he had to deny it. And here Lady 
Julia’s glance at me softened into a singularly eloquent appeal 
for sympathy, and support under what had been a trying moment 
for her. The glance was hurriedly withdrawn as she continued 
her story, for whose unexpected ending it was intended to prepare 
me. Lady Julia, after regretting General Gooch’s unfriendly and 
foolish behaviour, had announced her determination to treat him 
with greater magnanimity. As ‘an old friend of the family,’ she 
had taken him into her confidence, and she only felt sorry for him 
that he would have the trouble of contradicting a silly report, 
whose real foundation was the fact which his penetration ought 
at once to have fathomed. Captain Studd and Frances were out 
together on the afternoon of the accident, it was true; she had 
not known that they were doing anything so,vulgar as riding on 
the top of an omnibus, and he must excuse her if she declined to 
believe that part of the story. What was certain was, that they 
were walking together in the park, and on their way home had 
nearly met their deaths at the crowded Marble Arch thoroughfare, 
‘ which is a disgrace to our modern civilisation,’ Lady Julia added ; 
and paused a moment before she concluded, ‘the reason being 
that Captain Studd and my niece are engaged to be married, with 
her mother’s and my full approval.’ 

It was with an effort that I refrained from starting up from 
my chair, and demanding what she meant. My head swam with 
the endeavour to understand what my position really was, and what 
was expected of me. Lady Julia regarded me with complacency 
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while she continued, that it was certainly unlucky that the General’s 
story had got into the ‘Gadfly,’ but she supposed I was prepared 
to bear the penalties of being a public character. The account had 
been kept from Frances, of course, and she knew that it would be 
my wish that she should not see it. I had nothing to say; and, 
when the three ladies rose with a view to terminating the inter- 
view, I had not even the courage to ask after Frances. A half- 
formed resolution to hurry away and write to her, making a clean 
breast of the whole affair, was, however, taking rapid shape within 
me; for I felt it would be impossible to explain matters to her 
face without wounding her delicate pride, and robbing me of the 
mercy to which I would appeal. I forgot that I was in Lady 
Julia’s hands, and that even nowI had not fully grasped what her 
purpose was. My one desire was to leave the house as quickly as 
possible, and before a meeting with Frances had put my righteous 
resolution out of my power. 

As I stood alone, debating thus within myself, my hand on the 
door-knob, I heard light footsteps without, and knew that it was 
too late for resolutions now. Frances had been told by Lady Julia 
that I was in the house and wished to see for myself that she was 
really quite well; and here she was with her kindest smile for me, 
and the eager question, ‘Was I really quite well also, and had I 
suffered agonies of pain?’ 

Her frank unconsciousness of our new position with regard to 
each other seemed to place her at an immeasurable distance from 
me, and my wonted joy in her presence was gone. I stood ‘ner- 
vously twitching at the sling in which my wounded arm was 
strapped, while she continued her gay talk, calling herself an im- 
postor because she had fainted from fright and not from injury, 
and casting upon me flattering looks of interest and pity. I felt 
that I could not bear much more of this kind of thing. It would 
be better to do nowy directly, what I had once longed, and never 
thought to find myself unwillingly compelled, to do. In an un- 
naturally low tone, which was at the same time significant to her 
and to me of such different states of mind, I asked her, ‘ Would 
she sit down, and listen to something I had to say?’ 

How I said it, and what I actually said, I do not know. It was 
as though I was someone else all the time ; and Frances Leycester, 
she was not Frances, but a dream-girl, who heard me with averted 
face, and answered me with downcast eyes. When I got outside 
the house I had the sensation of having suddenly thrown away all 
my hopes of happiness ; and I stumbled along the square just as I 
should fancy a man would, who had been cruelly repulsed by the 
creature dearest to his heart. I had a longing to rush wildly 
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away from London and everything that suggested Frances Ley- 
cester; and, in my wanderings, had I suddenly come upon her 
again, I believe I should have poured out some confused relation 
of the afternoon’s events, and then, taking all blame and con- 
tempt to myself, have wished her good-bye for ever. Far into 
the night I was still roaming restlessly to and fro, near my rooms, 
my brain whirling with half-formed plans and speculations, all of 
which seemed to point dimly, yet inevitably, to separation from 
Frances. Farther and farther she was receding from me into 
limitless and indefinable space, while I, by my own fault, was 
constrained to watch her vanishing without power of hindrance or 
remonstrance. But when I woke the next morning, and saw her 
handwriting on a note addressed to me, I told myself that I had 
been the victim of my own delirious joy. For Frances Leycester 
had promised only the evening before to be my wife! 


I remembered afterwards, with a sting of self-pity, how I kissed 
and kissed again that little note of Frances Leycester’s before I 
opened it. And then I was aware that its few cruel words lay 
there confronting me, staring me in the face with a hundred 
relentless eyes, taking to themselves a hundred harsh and mock- 
ing voices, which called loudly in my ears that all was over. It 
was a cruel note, for in dismissing me from her presence for 
evermore, she desired that I should taste the same cup of bitter 
mortification and outraged pride which I had offered to her. She 
had been told all that had passed, but too late—too late, she said, 
to save herself and me from the greater wrong which had fol- 
lowed. Had I loved her, I had not acted thus. But of course 
I had not, so I had made the best of an awkward situation, trust- 
ing that time would set matters right. How fortunate was she, 
that some happy chance had given her an earlier discovery than 
could have been hoped under the circumstances! Of course she 
wrote at once to make me as free as she held herself. There was 
no good-bye. 

I suppose I was weakened by the excitement of such events as 
these following upon my recent sickness, for that alone can account 
for the flood of childishly passionate tears and sobs in which my 
wounded heart seemed now about to melt utterly away. And yet 
I had not realised that Frances Leycester’s promise had been given 
to me, during the short time that it actually was mine; indeed, 
vaguely I had been determining that I would not continue to 
deceive her, and that on no account would I hold her bound to me 
save of her free will, when she should know from my own lips all 
that had happened, and, of course, all that I had before intended. 
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Still, I had been perhaps too sure of the efficacy of my own pleading 
to doubt her generous reception of my story. And now it was all 
over: she had been told by others; once more it was too late for 
me, and for her. And yet, I was strangely glad that, after all, she 
knew. There had been a barrier between us when those unwelcome 
hands had drawn us apparently nearest ; and now that it was gone, 
my gaze yearned again towards her, standing thus far off from me, 
clear and lovely in her sacred garb of truth and pride. And I 
could love her again as I had loved the ‘ Miss Unapproachable’ of 
my dreams. ; 

The weeks passed while I still lingered in the gradually empty- 
ing town, till at last I could invent no further excuse that had 
even the shadow of reason for remaining longer away from the 
country. I drew a doleful mental picture of myself mooning 
about among my sisters and their country friends, by turns enter- 
ing with insincere enthusiasm into tournaments and archery meet- 
ings, and devouring my heart with vain regrets and longings for 
Frances Leycester, my countenance all the time an open book to 
my mother, who would not rest till she had drawn the whole story 
from me. I heard her words of consolation, and saw myself fling 
impatiently away from her suggestion, that ‘the girl was not worth 
all this trouble,’ and that I would soon ‘forget her, and get over 
it.’ ‘The thoughts and dreams of more than two years are not so 
easily abandoned,’ would be my sorrowful rejoinder. 

Indeed, the mere thought of leaving the spot where she also 
might still be lingering brought inexpressible sadness. I told 
myself that to have been so near one’s life’s happiness, and then to 
have had unquestioningly to put it away from one for ever, was 
too much to ask of aman. Inthe first sting of surprise and mor- 
tification, not unmixed with remorse, which Frances Leycester’s 
dismissal had inflicted, I had felt myself to be without the power, 
or the courage, to make any reply. But now, after all these weeks’ 
brooding, I challenged opportunity to find me anything but ready 
should we meet again. 

But it was not challenging opportunity to go, as I did, on that 
still, hot, August evening, up to the door of the well-known centre 
house in Great Westmoreland Place, and to linger on the steps, 
when the strange-looking old woman, who opened to me, announced 
that their Ladieships were out of town, and that she was left in 
charge. The sunset was streaming on the white flags of the square 
as I stood hesitating, and I felt, rather than knew, that behind me 
there stood suddenly another, whom the radiance had caught up, 
and was burnishing all over with gold. It was a full moment 
before I turned breathlessly to catch that unwilling hand in mine, 
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and to murmur, ‘ Would she walk a little way with me? I was 
leaving town on the morrow.’ 

I dared not gaze too intently on the beautiful, agitated face, 
but how my soul vibrated to each trembling tone of her answering. 
She too was leaving town the next day; had remained a day or two 
after the others, because she had not been very well. We were 
almost silent till I found that our steps had led us on through the 
park, down to an out-of-the-way corner by the river; and here we 
sat down on a bench together. The mysterious feeling that another 
than I was speaking possessed me once more, and I was moved to 
greater eloquence, perhaps, by this seemingly self-imposed task of 
pleading another’s cause, and defending another’s conduct. 

‘Miss Leycester,’ I began, ‘I know I have no right to bring 
you here, but the weeks have gone by without my seeing you, or 
feeling I could write to you, about that letter of yours. You knew I 
should have something to say to you about it, if we ever met, did not 
you? And so you have allowed me to bring you here to-day. I 
will not ask you to stay long.’ 

I was astonished at the cool politeness of my tone, and its 
indifference had evidently reached and impressed her. 

‘ There is no reason why we should not speak when we meet,’ 
she said half shyly, half proudly. ‘AndI too have been thinking 
in these weeks about—about what has happened. I find I have 
to offer you an apology for some expressions in that letter. It 
was written quickly, and it said what I meant; but I have feared, 
since, that I was uncourteous, that Imay have—possibly—wounded 
your feelings.’ 

She looked up in my face with an expression in her eyes whose 
chilling pride seemed to freeze me into dread of her. I turned 
my head away, while she went on: ‘ It was that very thing—being 
afraid of wounding another’s—my feelings, which made all this— 
what happened. So I was rather reckless about yours, you see,’ 
she added with a little laugh. 

It was a strange and terrible mood in which to see this young, 
gentle girl, and I could scarcely bear to look on it. I leaned over 
her and whispered huskily, ‘ Frances, was it such a great wrong I 
did you?’ 

She was silent, turning paler and trembling slightly. 

‘Yes,’ she began vehemently. ‘Yes. It is a pity to speak of 
it, after all. And now I must say more. I must tell you how it 
has spoilt my life and everything. You scarcely deserve all these 
reproaches, and yet I cannot spare you ; I knew I could not, if we 
met.’ 

Her eyes overflowing with tears rested on my face. 
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‘TI will tell you all the pity of it,’ she said impulsively. ‘We 
had begun so well, we were getting to be such good friends. I 
liked you so much; and you—I think you were ready to Jike me; 
at least I fancied so. It is of course wrong, and bad taste of me, 
and improper and all that, to talk of such things to you, as I am 
a girl; but, somehow, now I feel it cannot matter what I say. So 
I shall say it. I have thought that if none of what happened, had 
happened—just supposing you had told me about Aunt Julia, and 
that report, as a joke, you know, and I had not—said what I said 
to you, when you pretended to ask me—to marry you—why we 
might have gone on being friends, and have got better friends, do 
you see? and then you might have got really to like me—being 
Dick’s sister, you know, and I might have got to ‘ 

Her voice tailed suddenly, abruptly, and she looked up helplessly 
at me. 

‘And when I pretended to ask you to marry me, Frances, and 
you said “ Yes,” it was all pretence too ?’ I asked, earnestly scan- 
ning the downcast face. 

She said nothing. 

‘ Frances,’ I began again, ‘ you loved me then, or thought that 
you could; but now it is all over, is it not? Yes, I know, dear, 
all you wouldsay. And evenif I were to say, “ I am in earnest now, 
Frances, will you give me your love?” you would answer again that 
it isallover; would younot? ButI am not going to ask, only to 
tell you something.’ 

I got up and stood before her, leaning to read her face while 
I spoke. I said,‘I am going to tell you about something that 
happened to me more than two years ago. There was a friend of 
mine who had a little picture in his possession, which I envied. 
Whenever I went to see him I used to sit and look at that picture. 
It was of a beautiful girl to whom I supposed he was engaged. 
But once when he saw me gazing at it as usual, he told me it was 
his sister, an only sister, the dearest girl in the world. Well, one 
day after we had been ordered abroad together, I had been lucky 
in winning a bet I had with this friend of mine, and instead of the 
money he had agreed to give me, if I won, I persuaded him to give 
me the little picture I had coveted for so long.—Do I tire you ?’ 
I broke off suddenly. 

She shook her head, and I went on more quickly. ‘I used to 
say my prayers to that picture every night and morning, Frances. 
I loved it as I loved nothing else I had, or ever should have, per- 
haps. It was small—a little oil sketch on an oval bit of wood, 
without a frame, and I could carry it about in my pocket, and look 
at: it often, and even talk to it. One night my coat with my 
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pocket-book and money in it, and the picture in its own special 
pocket, was stolen by an Arab servant Ihad. I rede two hundred 
miles after him for it, right into the enemy’s quarter—I’m not 
boasting, for I’m never foolhardy—and I was all alone ; but it was 
worth my life to me, almost, by that time, you see. So I found 
the man, and fought him and some others who were with him, till 
they ran off and left him and me; and I half killed him, and got 
back all the things—the dear picture too, unhurt and dearer than 
ever. I stopped, choking with these bitter-sweet memories. 

‘ And then ?’ asked Frances softly. 

‘I came home to see the picture’s real self. I was quite 
afraid of being disappointed with her; can’t you understand that ? 
I wanted, and half dreaded, to see her. And then we met at last, 
one evening in the park. She did not know me—I don’t think 
she even saw me—but I stood leaning on the railings, right away 
over there, for two hours, watching for the carriage she was in to 
pass again and again. I took such a long look each time it went 
by, I wondered she did not notice me.’ 

There was a little pause, and Frances, looking slightly away 
from me, asked presently, ‘ Was she what you expected ?’ 

‘She was very beautiful,’ I answered dreamily, as I lost myself 
in remembrance of the far-away scene ; ‘ much more beautiful than 
my little picture, and her face was sweet as well as lovely. But 
she seemed so distant from me, perhaps because it was so near, 
such an old, dear friend of mine. I often saw her after that, but 
somehow I could not get to know her. At last, when we did 
speak to each other, she was so like my dear picture that I very 
nearly told her all about it, and asked her to let me love her as 
much, and a great dealmore. But as it was the first time we had 
spoken, and she was so good to me, I thought perhaps I ought not 
to. I loved her more than myself, and I did not want to make 
her feel uncomfortable, or upset, which I believe she would have 
been, because she and I were quite alone then.’ 

As I paused again, Frances, with a vehement motion, had started 
up and was turning to rush away from me. But I caught her 
hand, and held it quivering in mine. ‘Frances, it is all true, and 
I would have told you that night had I had more time to think. 
But there was no time, and I feared so to hurt you, or to lose you. 
How I hated myself all the time, too! Frances, that promise you 
gave me then had no joy for me; I was almost glad when you 
took it back. I would have told you all afterwards, and set you 
free, if you wished it, had you not known, yourself, so soon. I will 
say good-bye now, and we will both be happy, will we not? 
because there is no misunderstanding between us any more,’ 
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Her hand fell from my loosened clasp, but she stood still 
beside me without speaking. 

‘ Frances, you will not say again that I have spoilt your life !’ 

In the deepened twilight she seemed changing into a pale, 
vanishing shadow, and I stretched out to seize her, to draw her to 
my arms ere she melted away from me. 

‘Frances, if it is good-bye, my heart is broken! Frances, say 
you can forgive me ; say you will love me!’ 

As I parted from her on the threshold of the centre house in 
Great Westmoreland Place, I asked, ‘What shall I say to Aunt 
Julia, Frances ?’ 

‘Oh, you need only write to mamma,’ she whispered, laughing. 
‘Aunt Judy said it would all come right.’ 

And I have never had reason to doubt Aunt Julia’s sagacity. 
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W Strange Prison. 


‘Coleridge, whom I saw some months after these terrific murders, told me, 

that, for his part, though at the time resident in London, he had not shared in 
the prevailing panic; him they affected only as a philosopher, and threw him into 
a profound reverie upon the tremendous power which is laid open in a moment 
to any man who can reconcile himself to the abjuration of all conscientious re- 
straints, if, at the same time, thoroughly without fear.—DE QuINCEY's Works, 
vol. iv. 
Many years ago an inquiry was held about the conduct, on a 
certain occasion, of a gentleman who held a high position in the 
Foreign Office. The result of the inquiry was that Mr. Brown, as 
I shall call the gentleman in question, though Brown was not his 
real name, passed, either voluntarily or compulsorily, into the 
Colonial Department of the Government service. By the Colonial 
Office he was provided with an appointment in a distant part of 
our Empire, where he died a few years afterwards. 

Now the inquiry to which I refer was conducted with the ut- 
most secrecy, so much so that, with the exception of Mr. Brown 
himself and the persons who were immediately engaged in it, 
nobody knew exactly what it was about; and this, I dare say, was 
one of the reasons why it excited a great deal of attention at the 
time and gave rise to many extraordinary rumours, some of which, 
of course, found their way into the press. 

About, a year before the death of Mr. Brown I chanced to be 
staying for some time in the colony where he held his new 
appointment. We were thrown together a good deal, and thus 
became very intimately acquainted with each other. A few 
nights before I left for England I heard from his own lips the 
real facts. that were elicited at the inquiry. Now that he has 
been dead for several years there cannot be any harm in repeating 
the story, nor do I violate any confidence by so doing, as the 
only promise he required from me was that I would not talk about 
the matter while he was in the Government service. I shall not 
use real names or dates, as they are not in the least essential to 
the story, but I dare say they will be recognised by a good many 
of those who, when they have read these pages, will, I think, agree 
with me that in this, as in some other cases, the true story is 
very much more curious and suggestive than any of the fables to 
which it gave rise. 

We were sitting, then, by ourselves after dinner one evening 
in a cosy little parlour, when I ventured to remind him of a 
promise he had made, or rather proffered, a day or two before, 
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to tell me the real circumstances which had caused the inquiry 
that gave rise to so much mystery and gossip. 

‘Well, I may as well tell you now as at any other time,’ was 
the answer; ‘ but the fact is that the story always gives me the 
“jumps” when I think of it. Perhaps, when I have finished, you 
may be able to understand me when I say that I can never call it 
to memory but I feel my head swim—feel, in fact, as if I were a 
peg upon which, like a huge humming-top, the whole world was 
revolving. However, fill your glass, and here goes,’ 

I filled my glass, and he proceeded : 


You must know, then, that on the — of May 18— I was the 
most supremely happy man in all England, for on that day two 
events had occurred, within a few hours of each other, by which, as 
I fondly imagined, my prosperity and happiness were secured for 
the rest of my life. First, I had been appointed to a most im- 
portant and confidential post in the Foreign Office; secondly, 
and more important, on the strength of this appointment I went 
straight to the house in Porchester Terrace where the beautiful 
Countess Cattani was living with her brother. I proposed to her 
and was accepted. My acquaintance with the Cattanis was not 
of very long standing, and as that has a good deal to do with the 
story you are about to hear, I may as well tell you, first, how I 
came to know them. During the previous winter I spent some 
two months at Nice, or rather Monte Carlo; for though I made 
Nice my headquarters, it was my habit to run up to Monte Carlo 
every day, generally returning by the last train. The Count and 
Countess, who were orphans and very much attached to each 
other, came to the same hotel at Nice in which I had ‘ put up.’ 
We became acquainted, used to go to Monte Carlo together, and 
the end of the matter was that I fell madly in love with the 
Countess and proposed for her. She herself would have accepted 
me there and then; but, for many good and sufficient reasons, 
which I need not trouble you by recapitulating, it was necessary 
that she should first obtain the consent of her brother, as he was 
her guardian. He took a very sensible view of the matter when 
I consulted him. His sister’s income was very small, and I was 
almost entirely dependent on my salary from the Foreign Office. 
It would be well, therefore, he thought, if my position were a 
little improved before we took upon ourselves the very serious ob- 
ligations of matrimony, more especially as I was expecting to be 
appointed before long to a very important office which, amongst 
other things, would bring a substantial addition to my income. 
They intended coming to London early in the spring, when our 
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acquaintance would be renewed, and under the circumstancés, 
and until then, his opinion was that the engagement ought to be 
postponed. At the same time he assured me that, personally, he 
would be exceedingly glad to welcome me as a brother-in-law. 
They came to London early in March and took up their abode 
in a furnished house in Porchester Terrace, where, I need hardly 
say, I was a daily visitor, that is until the — of May, the day 1 
have spoken of; for then my new duties required me to reside 
and spend much more of my time in the Foreign Office, where I 
was provided with a suite of apartments, which I shared with the 
clerk with whom I was now associated. And this brings me to 
the nature of my new appointment. You know, I dare say, that 
all telegraphic messages from the Secretary of State to ambassa- 
dors at foreign courts are sent in cipher. The ambassador or his 
secretary has a key to the cipher, and another key is kept at the 
Foreign Office in charge of two clerks, one of whom is always on 
the premises. When a telegram arrives in cipher it is the busi- 
ness of one of these clerks to decipher it and send on the trans- 
lation to the Foreign Secretary. And, again, when the Foreign 
Secretary sends a telegram to an ambassador abroad, he gives, or 
sends it under seal, to the cipher-clerk in Downing Street, who 
translates it from ordinary language into cipher, and then de- 
spatches it. Thus you will perceive that the position of a cipher- 
clerk is one of very great importance. Vast confidence is reposed 
in him. He knows some of the most weighty State secrets, and, 
especially in troublous times, a mistake or a breach of confidence 
on nis part might be productive of consequences the most porten- 
tous to the nation. Now you have the situation before you. I 
was engaged to be married to a very beautiful woman whom I had 
met accidentally abroad, and I was placed in a position of extra- 
ordinary responsibility, where the slightest miscarriage on my 
part might lead to the most disastrous results. My visits to Por- 
chester Terrace were not, as I have already intimated, quite so 
frequent after my new appointment as they had been before, the 
reason of which was that foreign affairs had become very un- 
settled and the confusion increased everyday. France, Germany, 
Italy and Austria were all of them in a state of uproar approaching 
to panic, but what concerned us most was that war between Eng- 
land and Russia seemed daily to become more inevitable. Well, 
I need not delay my story by describing the political complica- 
tions which increased gradually though quickly, until a general 
European war seemed to be within measurable distance, and 
possibly would have broken out had it not been for the extra- 
ordinary thing that happened to me. Who can tell? Out of 
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evil there sometimes comes good, and in a crisis it is impossible 
to say what the result of the slightest accident may be. It may 
precipitate the impending calamity, or, in ways that we cannot 
detect or anticipate, avert it. At all events, as I have not 
troubled you with much of a love story, so neither shall I trouble 
you with a history of facts which must be within your recollection ; 
my purpose is to get on to that terrible night of June about three 
weeks after the day when the cipher was given into my charge, and 
I was accepted by the Countess Cattani as her affianced lover. 

My colleague Evans and I were constantly engaged in receiv- 
ing and despatching telegrams. During the daytime one or the 
other of us was at work almost incessantly ; between twelve o’clock at 
night and about eight o’clock in the morning there was, of course, 
not so much to do, but even then messages were frequently 
coming either from ambassadors abroad or from the Foreign 
Secretary in London. Consequently we took it in turn to do the 
night work, one of us going to bed at about twelve o’clock, and 
the other sitting in the parlour which was provided for us, reading 
or dozing, as the case might be, during the intervals of business, 
but ready to attend to the telegrams as they were brought up by 
the messengers from below stairs. 

Count Cattani and his sister were naturally very much in- 
terested in the progress of events, as the Count himself would 
have been obliged to return to Italy at once if war had been 
declared by any of the Powers. As regards his sister, it was con- 
sidered expedient—in fact, her lawyers in Leghorn said that it was 
all but imperative—that she should herself visit Italy before her 
marriage, in order to go through some legal formalities there which 
were necessary to secure her rights in certain property. We had 
arranged that they were to go to Italy towards the end of June so 
as to comply with these formalities, and that on their return the 
marriage was to take place in the second week of July, when I was 
to take leave of absence for a month, and the honeymoon was to 
be spent in Scotland. 

This arrangement had been made on the day of our engage- 
ment, but when war seemed imminent we agreed that, invmedi- 
ately it was declared, the Countess should go with her brother to 
Italy, get through the legal formalities, which would only take a 
few hours, and return at once to England, where we were to be 
married immediately after her arrival. Now this may seem a 
curious sort of arrangement, and most people will probably say, 
‘ Why did she not go before war broke out?’ Well, the answers 
were manifold. In the first place, she was rather an invalid, and 
her physician said that it would be well if she could avoid a 
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journey just at that particular time. Then we were not quite 
certain that war would be declared, and, even if it were, there 
could be no obstacle, at least for a long time to come, to her 
returning through Switzerland and France. And then—but this 
was, perhaps, the strongest reason—the Countess and I were very 
loth to be separated just at that time, as we were apprehensive 
that her brother, if once he returned to Italy, would stay there 
and keep her with him, until July, when the marriage was to be 
celebrated. Thus you will see that the question of peace or war 
was a question of more than ordinary interest to each of the three 
of us. 

My duties kept me pretty constantly in Downing Street, and 
as the Count was naturally most deeply interested in the turn that 
events were about to take, he used to call upon me frequently at 
my chambers in the Foreign Office. Of course I did not tell him 
anything about the contents of telegrams which were passing 
between our Foreign Office and the ambassadors in St. Petersburg 
and other foreign capitals; he was too well-bred and knew too 
much of the ways of diplomacy to even hint at such a thing; but 
without my violating any confidence or etiquette he could, by 
seeing me, know whether for the present my view of the situation 
was cheerful in the sense of peaceable or not: if war were actually 
declared there could be no occasion for concealing the fact ; and, 
being on the spot, he would be the first, or one of the first, to hear 
of it, which would be useful. 

Thus the Count paid me many visits and spent hours in my 
private sitting-room, smoking cigarettes and chatting about things 
in general. 

On the — of June affairs appeared to come to a crisis, and on 
the night of that day half England went to bed in the expectation 
that the morning papers would announce in large letters the 
dreaded ‘ Declaration of War between England and Russia,’ for in 
large letters, I believe, the imaginary announcement was stamped 
by anticipation on the public mind. Cattani and I dined at Lucas’s 
at about six o’clock. We went back to the Foreign Office after 
a hasty dinner, anc having stayed there for a few minutes drove 
up to Porchester Terrace, where we had tea with the Countess, who 
was suffering from neuralgia that evening. 

It was my turn for night duty, and I had arranged with Evans 
that I was to attend to the telegrams between midnight and nine 
o’clock next morning. Now, as I have said before, I am not going 
to tell you a love story, and therefore I shall not trouble you with 
any account of what passed between the Countess and myself on 
this eventful evening. We had every reason to suppose that she 
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would be on her way to Italy next day, and that I should not see 
her again until she came back to be united to me; whilst her 
brother was left behind with a drawn sword which the inscrutable 
ways of Providence might turn against the country of her adoption. 
It was altogether a peculiar and distressing situation ; but there 
is no use in enlarging upon it; I only mention it because it sup- 
plies the raison W’étre of my asking the Count to accompany me 
to the Foreign Office that night. He had often sat with me there 
until a late, or rather early hour in the morning, chatting and 
smoking during the intervals between the messages I had to 
decipher or translate. 

If anything of supreme importance had happened since we left 
Downing Street or were to happen that night, they might as well 
know of it at once, and so we left Porchester Terrace at about 
eleven o’clock, and reached the Foreign Office shortly before twelve. 
Perhaps you will understand presently why I pass so briefly over 
my parting with the Countess, for I dare say you have surmised 
that I did not see her again. 

Well, when we arrived we went upstairs to the sitting-room, 
where my colleague Evans was waiting for me to relieve him. 
After a few minutes’ conversation he went to bed, leaving me alone 
in the room with Count Cattani, whom he knew as my future 
brother-in-law. Was not this irregular? No. The room was my 
own private apartment. I had a right to bring any friend I chose 
into it. It was my home. I was responsible for keeping Govern- 
ment secrets strictly to myself and for the custody of the key to 
the cipher, which was in a locked desk on the table. But there 
my duty ended. I had as much right to bring a friend into my 
own home, as this room practically was, as you have to bring a 
friend into yours. No, no, there was nothing strange about the 
matter; I was supposed to know what I was about, and whom I 
associated with. 

Well, when we arrived a very important message was expected 
from St. Petersburg; in fact, a reply to what was practically 
an ultimatum from the British Government. But it would, pro- 
bably, not come to hand for an hour or two, perhaps not until late 
the following morning. So when Evans had gone to bed, Count 
Cattani and I sat down to while away the time over some brandy 
and water and a cigar. 

He was a tall thin man, about thirty years of age, with raven 
black hair, a black moustache, piercing black eyes, but without 
any whiskers or beard. As we sat opposite to each other at either 
side of the table, on which the box that contained the key of the 
cipher was standing, I could not help mentally contrasting his 
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pale keen features and dark hair with the high complexion, blue 
eyes, golden hair, and round Saxon face of his sister. It was very 
strange, but, as sometimes happens, there was not a particle of 
family likeness between them. Even the development of their 
foreheads, which is generally the surest test in such cases, was 
quite different. I had often been struck before by the want of 
resemblance there was between the Count and his sister. But, 
somehow, on this particular night the matter engaged my thoughts 
more than it had done before. I did not speculate in any way or 
frame any hypothesis about it. But again and again the thought 
forced itself upon my mind that, for a brother and sister, they were 
two of the most dissimilar people I had ever seen. 

Well, we sat chatting by the table for nearly an hour. The 
Count was, to me at least, a very interesting companion, for he 
was acquainted with most of the prominent statesmen in Europe, 
and had a wonderful knowledge of foreign politics, so much so that 
he seemed frequently to derive more information from the slightest 
hint I dropped than I did from a full perusal of official documents. 
We had been sitting, then, for about an hour, when there was a 
tap at the door. It was a messenger with the telegram I had 
been expecting from St. Petersburg. I opened the envelope as 
the messenger was leaving the room. 

‘From St. Petersburg,’ I said as I looked at the enclosure. 

‘Oh, would you mind calling back the messenger?’ cried the 
Count. 

I went out on the landing with the telegram, which as yet 
was undeciphered, in my hand, and called the messenger back. I 
was only out of the room for a few seconds, but the Count had 
changed his mind. He had thought of sending a letter he had 
in his pocket to be posted, but, on second thoughts, there was 
something in it he wished to alter, and he would post it himself. 

‘And now,’ he said, when the messenger had left the room a 
second time, ‘I shall engage myself with this book while you are 
deciphering the telegram. But the issue is momentous; let us fill 
our glasses and drink to good fortune.’ 

We poured out, each of us, a little brandy and water, and 
drank it off. And then, when we had laid down our glasses, the 
Count turned his back to the table and seemed to be absorbed 
in his book, while I took the key of the cipher out of its box and 
proceeded to translate the telegram. 

1 am not at liberty, even now, to tell you the contents of this 
telegram ; but I may say that, before I had deciphered very much 
of it, I began to see that the chances of peace were more pre- 
carious than ever. It was rather long, and I had to be very 
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careful; so I worked on steadily and slowly, verifying every word 
1 translated, until I arrived at just the end of, perhaps, the most 
important telegraphic despatch that had been received at the 
Foreign Office for the last ten years or more. How long I had 
been engaged at the task I do not know exactly—perhaps about 
seven or eight minutes. When—what do you think happened ? 
Oh, you would never guess. The most extraordinary thing you 
could possibly conceive. I was looking in the key for a word, 
when suddenly I became perfectly motionless. Without any sense 
of cramp or rigidity, I was simply the inhabitant of a motionless, 
immovable body, looking out of a pair of eyes which I could 
not even wink. As you know, there are two sets of nerves in the 
human body, the nerves of sensation and the nerves of motion, 
and it is possible to suspend one set of nerves while the other 
remains intact. My nerves of motion had been suspended. I 
could see before me the table and the book which was in my hand, 
I could read the book and understand what I read, I could think, 
I could hear the ticking of the clock on the mantelpiece, I could 
feel the book, and the table on which my arms rested, and the 
chair in which I was sitting. I had perfect use of my senses and 
my understanding, but move any part of my body one hair’s- 
breadth I could not. At first I was merely bewildered—almost 
amused. It seemed so curious to be able to see, hear, feel, and 
think—to be perfectly alive, in short, and yet not to be able to 
move the habitation which seemed to be a part of myself. It 
could only be some transitory illusion, I thought, such as most 
people have had when, lying in bed, they have felt themselves for 
a few seconds spell-bound, and only by a strong effort succeeded 
in breaking the spell so as to get out of the position in which it 
had held them. But there was this strange difference—that 
though I would have liked very much, immensely, in fact, to 
move, I had not the least ability to try to move. 

My mind was perfectly separated from my body -in this 
respect, that it had no power to act on it. I could see, and hear, 
and feel; these sensations were reflected on me, so to speak; but 
I was not conscious of breathing, or of anything that involved 
muscular effort, An awful sense of uneasiness began to take pos- 
session of me, when, it must have been two minutes or more after 
finding myself in this extraordinary state, I heard the Count’s voice 
asking : 

‘ Will you be much longer, Brown ?’ 

Of course I did not answer. There was silence for a few 
seconds, and then he turned round (I could see him, as my sight 
took in nearly the whole of the room opposite to where I was), 
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He looked at me fora second or two and then repeated his ques- 
tion. 

There was, of course, no answer. 

‘ What is the matter ?’ he exclaimed, looking at me with an ex- 
pression of apprehension. ‘ Brown, Brown, why don’t you answer?’ 

He came over to me, put his hand on my shoulder, and drew 
me from the attitude in which I was stooping over the table until 
I was sitting almost upright with my shoulders against the back 
of the chair. Then he lit a candle and held it before my eyes, 
gazing anxiously into them as he did so. For a few seconds he 
continued the scrutiny, after which he blew out the candle and 
restored it to its place on the mantelpiece, muttering to himself: 

‘Fe’s all right. Now for it.’ 

He took up from the table the translation I had made of the 
telegram and read it carefully. When he had finished, he seemed 
as though he were in deep thought for a few seconds. Then he 
took the key of the cipher and a telegraph form, and sat down 
opposite to me at the table. First, after a little consideration, he 
proceeded to write out a message. What was he writing, I 
wondered? The remark he made when he was putting out the 
candle had puzzled me very much and made me very uneasy, 
Was I awake, or was I dreaming? What could he be writing, and 
why did he lay the key of the cipher by his side? I tried to make 
out what he was inditing so carefully, but, though I could see the 
pen and paper distinctly, and see even the outline of the characters 
he was tracing, I could not guess what the words were, partly on 
account of the distance and partly because, from my position, they 
were presented to me upside down. When he had finished the 
telegram, to my astonishment he took another telegraph form, and 
having opened the key of the cipher proceeded to compare the 
words he had just written with the words in the cipher, evi- 
dently with the object of writing a message in the cipher. Mer- 
ciful heavens! Why did he want to write a message in the 
cipher? A sickening sense of dread fell upon me. I watched—I 
had, of course, no alternative, in one sense, but to watch—for 
there I had to sit motionless with my eyes open. I watched, 
however, in an agony of terror, From my knowledge of the 
cipher, and from the way in which he slowly wrote out the words 
which he selected from it, I found myself able to follow the 
message he was writing. I had begun to fear that I was dead ; 
that death after all might be this frightful entombment in a 
living body. The idea was horrible, but the horror was sub- 
merged and lost in the more awful terror which seized upon me 
when I began to comprehend the message he was writing. He 
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was writing a telegram to our ambassador in St. Petersburg, 
directing him to declare war against Russia; and the telegram 
would inevitably be obeyed, sent as it was in the cipher of which 
I was the appointed guardian ! 

I do not think it would be possible to describe or imagine what 
my emotions were when the dreadful truth flashed, as it suddenly 
did, upon me. I had been drugged, perhaps poisoned. I had no 
right ever to have given this man the opportunity of which he was 
now availing himself. And whilst I sat before him, motionless 
and helpless, he was bringing about a war for which I would be 
responsible, for which I would be for ever execrated, and which 
would make me, morally speaking, the murderer of thousands of 
innocent men. 

Having written the message he put it in an envelope addressed 
to the ambassador at St. Petersburg, and rang for an attendant, 
to whom he delivered the envelope, saying that it was to be sent 
off at once. I should have mentioned that, before the attendant 
came into the room, he bent my body forward again so that I 
seemed to be reading a book. I shall never forget my feelings when 
I heard the man leaving the room with that envelope. I knew 
too well what the consequences would be. Our ambassador, as I 
knew from the telegram I had deciphered, was at the time, it 
being then about one o’clock in the morning, in immediate com- 
munication with Prince Gortschakoff. War would be declared 
by AccipENT before an hour was over, and all through my own 
cursed stupidity. 

When the attendant had left the room, Count Cattani (as he 
called himself, for I now began to reflect that I knew nothing 
about him or his sister except what they had told me themselves) 
sat down and began to study the key of the cipher very carefully. 
From the position in which I was sitting I could not see the clock, 
though I could hear it ticking. Minute after minute passed 
away. He was waiting, evidently, for the reply from St. Peters- 
burg. Before many minutes were over armies and fleets would 
be in motion, and the news would be flashed all over the globe. 
But still the little clock on the marble mantelpiece went on quietly 
ticking. Count Cattani went on studying the key intently, and I 
sat with my arms resting on the table, staring out of eyes which I 
could not close. WasIdead? I had evidently been drugged. 
Had I been drugged out of life—poisoned? I almost hoped so. 
It seemed dreadful to go down into the dark grave, helpless and 
motionless, but with all my senses clear about me. And yet it 
seemed even more awful to wake up to the shame and ruin that 
awaited me in this life. How infatuated I had been! Where 
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were the relatives the Cattanis had spoken of? I had never seen 
any of them; I had never verified any statement they had made 
about themselves. In the blindness of my passion I had trusted 
implicitly to the word of two people who were perfect strangers to 
me—two people of whom I knew absolutely nothing. And this 
was the result: two great nations plunged into a bloody war, all 
through my own remissness and folly ! 

Something like half an hour, which seemed to me an eternity, 
must have passed when a quick step was heard on the landing 
outside ; there was a sharp rap at the door, and before the Count 
could answer I heard the door open and recognised the quick 
step and clear voice of Mr. Gray, who was Private Secretary to 
Lord , the Foreign Secretary, as he said: 

‘Helloa, Brown, we have been expecting to hear from you, 
and I ran down here to see you with a message from Lord 
Why don’t you speak ?’ 

I could see the Count turn very pale as Mr. Gray came into 
the room. 

‘Come, what is the matter? Are you asleep?’ continued Mr. 
Gray, shaking me by the shoulder as he spoke. ‘Oh, come, 
come, Brown, I’m ina hurry. What is this nonsense ?’ 

‘Good heavens! there is something the matter with him!’ 
exclaimed the Count with well-feigned alarm. 

They laid me back in my chair and looked into my eyes. 

‘Oh, heavens! he’s not breathing!’ cried the Count again. 
‘It is catalepsy or death. We must get a surgeon,’ saying which 
he ran out of the room. 

‘What is the meaning of this ?’ said Mr. Gray aloud to him- 
self when Cattani was gone. ‘Merciful goodness, the key to the 
cipher, and that man reading it!’ He took up the book from 
where Cattani had laid it down. 

As he did so his eye was caught by the cipher telegram which 
was lying on the table with my translation of it. 

‘What can be the meaning of this?’ he said to himself again. 
What, I cannot help saying, would I not have given to have been 
able to tell him ! 

He had just glanced at the papers when two attendants came 
into the room. One of these was the man whom Cattani de- 
spatched with the telegram to St. Petersburg. 

Mr. Gray rapidly questioned them as to what had happened 
since Cattani came into the room, and heard about the telegram 
which Cattani had given to be sent to St. Petersburg whilst I 
was sitting at the table. 

‘Go, one of you,’ he said, ‘for a surgeon at once. That 
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foreign gentleman may not find one, and he may not come back. 
Let the other wait here and take this telegram. You have 
opened his collar. That is all right. At least it’s all we can do 
for him.’ 

He sat down at the table as he spoke, and, with the assistance 
of the key, wrote a telegram, which he gave to the messenger. 
I need hardly say that this was a telegram warning the ambassador 
of what had happened. I cannot tell you how I blessed Mr. Gray 
for his intelligence as I sat looking fixedly at him through the 
eyes that could not close. 

A surgeon came into the room a few minutes afterwards. 

They took me upstairs, put me to bed, and applied various 
restoratives, but fully three hours elapsed before I recovered the 
least power of motion. 

Mr. Gray’s telegram reached our ambassador just as he was 
asking Prince Gortschakoff for his papers. It was just in time. 
In another ten minutes the news would have been bruited abroad. 
As it was, there was a long explanation, which ended naturally in 
a laugh, and it was this laugh, I think, for which they have to 
thank me, that saved the two countries from going to war. 
Cattani did not return to the Foreign Office, nor were he or the 
Countess to be found next day in Porchester Terrace. What be- 
came of them I do not know. They were never heard of after- 
wards, and on making inquiries, which I ought to have instituted 
before, I found that no such Count or Countess was known in 
Italy. The Foreign Office did not care to move in the matter; 
it was ‘hushed up’in fact. The only satisfaction I have is that the 
‘Count’ must have lost pretty heavily, whether he was ‘ bearing ’ 
stocks and shares or ‘ bulling’ tallow or lead. He was acting for 
a syndicate, I believe, but of whom it was composed I have no 
idea. 

And now that you know the truth about a matter that has 
puzzled a good many wise people, fill your glass and let us talk 
about something else, for I hate to think of that horrible 
imprisonment in my own body. 

‘But what did the surgeon say was the matter with you?’ I 
asked. 

‘That I had been drugged with curare,’ was the answer. ‘It 
was the first case of the kind he had met with in his practice. 
But, come, fill up, and let us drop the subject.’ 

W. H. STACPOOLE, 








My Mresden AHhepherdess. 
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My father had been a portrait-painter of some little note in his 
day, but he died while I was still in the nursery, leaving my 
mother to determine my career for me. She fondly, but erro- 
neously, imagining that the mantle of my father must of necessity 
descend upon his only child, had me educated as an artist. Iam 
not clear that she could have taken a better course, for I was one 
of those awkward and tantalising specimens of humanity who 
exhibit no marked bias or predilection to help a decision. I dis- 
tributed my affections with magnificent impartiality between 
music, science, art, indeed anything to which a friend or a circum- 
stance called my fleeting attention. 

In due course I went to the Academy, and had the opportunity 
of seeing—I do not go so far as to say studying—the antagonistic 
methods of the great painters of the day, also of learning what my 
fellow-students could teach me. They, too, were not without their 
conflicting ideas upon art, but concerning me they had a unanimous 
opinion: it was, that I should never paint a decent picture. 

I regret to have to record that up to the present nothing has 
occurred to prove that opinion ill-founded. 

I did, however, develop a talent for ‘patching and mending,’ 
which has stood me in good stead as regards that not-to-be-despised 
question, an income—a necessary my father had no more be- 
queathed to me than his genius. 

I tried my hand first upon a portrait of my great-aunt (which 
I am sorry to say had fallen a victim to the toy-pistol of my knicker- 
bocker days), and so completely did I restore the lady to her former 
appearance that I had the gratification of hearing my work un- 
grudgingly praised by some of my father’s old friends—my first 
experience of the kind. 

‘If you cannot paint an original picture,’ said one of them, 
‘at least you can restore one in a manner truly brilliant.’ 

So in the course of time I got a great deal of this work to do 
and took a real pleasure in it. 

One morning, after I had been following this vocation for some 
three years with success, I found, on entering my mother’s break- 
fast-room, a letter from an old fellow-student. A rich widower 
living in the country had, it appeared, purchased a number of 
x2 
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dilapidated pictures which he considered too valuable to be trusted 
out of his sight, and he wanted someone trustworthy to restore 
them on the spot. 

‘I have ventured,’ wrote my friend, ‘to mention your name to 
him, but I warn you that the pictures are in all probability mere 
rubbish, for Mr. Heath is a known victim of unprincipled dealers, 
and can be persuaded to buy any picture, provided it has a suffi- 
cient number of coats of dirt and varnish to render it dark and 
mysterious. But, my dear Compton, he will pay like a prince— 
and rumour goes that he has an uncommonly pretty daughter!’ 

I smiled at the last sentence. My correspondent (Burnleigh 
by name) was in and out of love three times a year on an average, 
while I was either so unattractive or so over-fastidious that I had 
no tender episode of my own to relate at the club or dream of in 
the solitude of my studio. It was said of me that I should end 
by marrying a lady chiefly conspicuous for the absence of all the 
charms which theoretically I was known to set such store by. But 
in this case my friends prophesied less truly than they did regard- 
ing my painting, as this story will show. 

A few days after the receipt of Burnleigh’s letter all my ar- 
rangements were complete, and I set forth to perform my ‘ patching 
task’ at Mr. Heath’s residence among the Surrey hills, and pos- 
sibly, thought I speculatively, to fall in love with the pretty 
daughter. But withal I was sceptical. 


II. 


ARRIVING at Farley Station I made my way, by means of the 
compass I always carried, through the pine-clad hills towards 
Thornton, a distance of three miles or so. I had not advised 
Mr. Heath of the hour at which I should arrive, because, living 
in London, I had looked forward to this walk with pleasure. 

It was July, and the day was so bright that I left my light 
overcoat and umbrella at the railway station to follow on with my 
luggage. I had not proceeded more than a mile when I regretted 
the circumstance, for the sky changed and a wind sprang up and 
whistled among the pine-trees. There was a sound of distant 
thunder. I rather enjoyed a good thunder-storm as a rule, for it 
roused my sense of the sublime and usually produced a poem. 
Have I said that I occasionally ‘dropped into poetry,’ like Mr. 
Wegg? Not, however, for the benefit of my friends, being much 
too wise for that. 

Nevertheless, I did not go so far as to be willing to pay the 
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price of a wetting for an inspiration, and I regretted my umbrella. 
Presently my regret changed into a devout thanksgiving, for the 
lack of an umbrella gave me the most delicious quarter of an hour 
of my life. 

Some three hundred yards ahead of me I caught a glimpse of 
a graceful little figure tripping ‘along with two milk-white goats 
beside her. The distance was too great to allow of my noting 
details, but the grace of the lithe figure, the poetry of the move- 
ments, were superb. I had discovered a sylvan shepherdess. She 
was tending goats—not sheep, but just as one rounds a story for 
the sake of harmony, so one rounds a vision to suit a sentiment. 
For me then she was a shepherdess, and the goats were lambs. I 
had practical proof of their being goats, an unpleasant and con- 
vincing proof, later on; but no matter, where is the pot of honey 
without its proverbial fly ? 

On the rising ground in front of my shepherdess was a grand 
old oak which had taken up its abode among the pines, and 
stretched out its long leafy branches among them as if appealing 
to them to be neighbourly. 

My shepherdess, thought I, must be aware of the approaching 
storm like myself, and would probably seek the shelter of this 
oak, which I deemed an appropriate refuge for myself also. 

I hurried on, breaking into song as I went, for as birds sing 
in the sunshine, so this bright vision demanded some outward 
expression of gladness. 


‘Du schénes Fischermiidchen, treibe den Kahn an’s Land,’ 


I sang inappropriately, for my inspirant was not a fishermaiden 
and had no boat to bring to land. But the next lines did better: 


‘Komm zu mir und setze dich nieder; wir kosen Hand in Hand.’ 


My speculation regarding the oak-tree proved correct. The 
little maid took up her position under the sheltering branches, 
her white goats at her skirts. But before I could reach the spot 
down came the rain in torrents, and I had to turn up my coat- 
collar and turn down the brim of my felt hat and run for it. 

Arriving under the tree, I politely bowed to my shepherdess, 
affecting to see her for the first time. The water from my hat 
chanced to salute one of the goats as I did this, and he returned 
the salutation with his horns upon my legs—not at all playfully. 

At this sally the goat’s mistress laughed saucily, and. I 
laughed, though my legs were tingling. A laugh in common is a 
capital introduction. 

And now I really looked at my companion at close quarters 
for the first time. How fair she was! and how quaintly dressed ! 
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She resembled nothing so much as a Dresden statuette. Her 
soft brown hair was plaited in two long plaits which terminated 
in blue ribbon below her waist. She wore a flowered cambric 
polonaise looped up in coquettish poufs over a quilted skirt of a 
moss-green colour, short enough to exhibit dainty feet and ankles 
clad in black silk and buckled shoes. Then the laughing face 
peeped coyly but saucily from under the broad-brimmed hat. 
It would have taken captive a veritable misanthrope, and this I 
was not. 

Down pelted the rain ; would it could last anhour! My shep- 
herdess was not afraid of thunder, however, I observed inwardly 
and ruefully, for then it might have afforded an excuse for hold- 
ing one of the little freckled hands. But, fortunately, she was not 
afraid of me either, so we chatted merrily of rain and goats, of the 
change the seasons bring, and finally of pixies and sprigans, which 
_ she told me still haunted these woods, only she had not seen any 
herself she confessed. For myself, I would not have asserted as 
much at that moment. 

And now it maliciously stopped raining and my pretty com- 
panion prepared to depart with her goats. 

‘“ Where are you going to, my pretty maid ?”’ I quoted. 

‘“ Going a-milking, sir,”’ she said, following up the rhyme. 

*« And how do they name you, my pretty maid ?”’ I said asa 
variation. 

‘“ That is a secret, sir,”’ she said. 

‘« And won’t you discover it, my pretty maid? ”’ 

‘“T wish you good-morning, sir,”’ she said, and she tripped 
away between the trees, pelting me with soft laughter as she went. 

And I stood looking after her till she disappeared, and I won- 
dered if I had been dreaming. 

‘ What will Miss Heath appear like after this?’ I meditated. 
‘She must be a beauty indeed not to appear plain after my Dresden 
shepherdess.’ 

And plain (enough and to spare) Miss Heath turned out to be 
when I met her at dinner that evening. 


99 


Ill. 


THORNTON LopGE I discovered to be a sort of hospital for old 
and infirm pictures. The walls of the spacious entrance hall and 
noble staircase were literally crammed with framed objects. But I 
looked in vain for one picture upon which to rest my eyes for an 
instant with pleasure. The same fate—or rather, to be more 
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correct, a worse one—awaited me in the drawing-room, into which 
a footman introduced me majestically as ‘Mr. Compton, the 
Hartist !’ 

The happy possessor of this art-treasury came forward at once 
and welcomed me cordially. He was tall and grey-headed and 
had a particularly pleasant smile. Indeed, apart from his art- 
mania, I found him a most agreeable companion. His kindness 
was genuine and invariable during the whole period of my stay in 
his house, and I acquired a real liking for him. But this is anti- 
cipating. 

The remains of afternoon tea stood upon a little table. This 
was to my mind the one redeeming feature of the room, for the 
silver was of excellent form and pattern. The china I recognised 
at a glance to be Sévres. My host insisted on more tea being 
brought for me, though I assured him I needed nothing till 
dinner. He also told the servant to inform Miss Heath of my 
arrival, expressing his regret that I had not written to let him 
know at what time I should come, that he might have sent the 
carriage to meet me. In reply I told him how much I had enjoyed 
the walk. 

‘What!’ said Mr. Heath incredulously. ‘Enjoy a walk in 
pelting rain!’ 

I murmured something inarticulate about the beauty of pine- 
woods in rain, and then the footman reappeared with tea and an 
excuse from Miss Heath, adding that ‘ she would have the pleasure 
of meeting me at dinner.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said my host jovially, ‘we can look at the 
pictures.’ 

So presently, cup in hand, I had to make the tour of the 
room under guidance of my host, who was a walking catalogue, 
and in this capacity reminded me of nothing so much as the guide 
in the cocked hat at a certain panorama in Paris. 

Such a higgledy-piggledy collection it has never been my lot 
to witness anywhere else. 

From dado to ceiling, prints, water-colours, oils and etchings 
displayed themselves in bewildering chaos. The quaint and the 
sober, the sedate and gay, hung side by side; water-colours of 
sparkling cascades and dreamy landscape stood sentinel on either 
side of a sombre etching of a Dutch interior. The smiling 
‘Portrait of a Lady,’ in theatrical costume, paired off with an en- 
graving of a woe-begone dog keeping watch over a coffin covered 
by a pall. Everywhere sentiments were hopelessly mixed; on 
all sides the incongruous. 

I began to be desperately bored by the time dinner was 
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announced, for my host had a story to tell of every picture, 
bearing on its purchase. 

‘I make it the business of my life to unearth art-treasures,’ 
he said to me on the way to the dining-room. 

I should have liked to have made it my business to inter his 
whole collection, I thought, but I said: 

‘What do you purpose to do with your art-treasures ?’ 

He turned his benevolent gaze upon me. 

‘In case of my death,’ he made answer, ‘I have willed my 
collection to the National Gallery.’ 

I could scarcely avoid a smile as I replied hypocritically, 
‘Don’t you think that rather too royal a gift ?’ 

He looked at me critically for a moment and then said: ‘ One 
can never do too much for one’s country.’ 

We had now entered the dining-room, and I was presented to 
Miss Heath, whom we found there. She was a faded blonde, 
with weak eyes and a faint voice. She looked, as to age, anything 
between thirty and sixty. It was impossible to make even a 
remote guess at it, unless one considered it in relation to that of 
her father; then one gave her, say, thirty years. ‘ Uncommonly 
pretty daughter, indeed! Burnleigh had had a good joke at my 
expense. But oh, if he could’see my Dresden shepherdess! On 
the whole, I was rather glad he could not. It is not pleasant to 
quarrel with an old friend. 

Miss Heath spoke seldom, and when she did she chose the 
monosyllabic form of speech as far as might be. She was one of 
those uncomfortable people who never use your name in addressing 
you. She addressed Mr. Heath and me alike with an indefinite 
‘you.’ 

At dinner ‘art’ was served with every course. It was quite 
impossible to lead the conversation into any other channel even 
‘by the utmost cunning. I gave up in despair after a dozen 
attempts worse than futile, and listened to my host’s dissertations 
upon the preservation of prints as patiently as I could. 

In the dining-room, which was also used for breakfast, 
Mr. Heath had a number of those frames known as ‘ case- 
frames,’ into which he could introduce a new picture at will. 
It followed that on entering the room every morning I looked 
for some new horror in these case-frames, and I must say I 
was not often disappointed, only the phrase does not express my 
sensation. 

Well, then, to return to the dinner. My host told one 
amusing story—to me at least—when he had successfully disposed 
of varnishes, tin-foil, woods and their absorption of damp, &e. It 
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appeared that a dealer had given him a little surprise in a change 
of pictures one morning, and not a welcome one at the time. 
This dealer had condemned certain pictures in this dining-room, 
and offered to replace them by something ‘really good.’ No 
arrangement had been come to, and the dealer departed without 
pressing the matter. A few mornings later, however, Mr. Heath 
entered his dining-room with a huge portfolio, to change some of 
the pictures in the case-frames, when, to his amazement, an entirely 
different set of oil-paintings met his gaze. When he had suffi- 
ciently recovered from his astonishment to make inquiries, he 
learnt that the dealer had arrived quite early that morning 
accompanied by a waggon and a number of men. The arrival of 


‘pictures was so frequent an occurrence that it had excited no 


suspicion on the part of the servants, who only wondered a little 
that the master had not risen to superintend the hanging, as he 
usually did. However, they had not disturbed him, imagining 
that he knew all about it. So when the master at last appeared 
his pictures were miles away. 

‘ And that is not all,’ said my host with an ill-used expression. 
‘That dealer turned up here the day after, and called upon me 
to exhibit gratitude and enthusiasm, and to pay 50l., as my 
counterfeits only went part way towards payment for the gems of 
which he described me as “‘ happy possessor.” ’ 

‘And you paid it?’ I inquired with a show of real interest 
(for I was not without a suspicion that the only pictures of value 
had been carried off). 

‘Oh-yes,’ he made answer, with a return to good humour. 
‘One should always keep on good terms with one’s dealer—he 
can do so much for one.’ 

‘So it appears,’ I replied. 

And all the time the art-collection was on the tapis Miss 
Heath’s eyes accused me of breaking at least one clause of the 
tenth commandment. Of course I must envy a man such a col- 
lection; how could it be otherwise ? 

The following morning after breakfast I was put in possession 
of the ‘ dilapidated rags’ I was to turn into pictures. 

My studio—a very good one—was entered through a long 
passage, and was of course at the top of the house. Leading from 
it was a long picture gallery, also lit from the top, which ter- 
minated in an ante-chamber; but this I was not aware of in the 
first part of my stay, for Mr. Heath, after showing me my studio, 
and looking to see that I had everything needful both for work and 
comfort, magnanimously left me to investigate the picture gallery 
for myself, a privilege I resolved not to avail myself of, having 
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been satiated with art at Thornton Lodge. This resolution 
brought me a very odd experience. 

I had commenced upon one of the pictures, and had so placed 
myself that I could see the end of the long gallery. Among the 
crowd of portraits there, my eyes caught sight of one empty 
frame. 

Being in a sentimental mood since yesterday, I tried to 
imagine the face of my lovely shepherdess within it. It was not 
difficult to call up the laughing face under the broad-brimmed 
hat, and presently I seemed to see the brown eyes glancing and 
the saucy mouth smiling from that empty frame. 

Day after day I so called up the sweet vision. This was, per-. 
haps, very absurd, but my foolishness did not end here. I took 
up a habit of wafting kisses from my finger-tips to this creation 
of my fancy! 

Could Burnleigh have known, he would have called to my 
remembrance that well-worn adage which has reference to ‘ little 
things and little minds.’ 

It must not be imagined, however, that, while thus romantically 
devoted to the shadow, I made no effort to become equally so to 
the substance. But the rub was that I could not findit. I made 
afternoon excursions into the pine-woods; I presented myself to 
buy a glass of milk at all the farmhouses in the neighbourhood ; 
but not a glimpse of my divinity rewarded my diligence and self- 
sacrifice. ‘How self-sacrifice?’ asks the reader. Well, all my 
friends know that milk gives me an agonising pain in the chest. 

A week passed away, and I began to think I had created the 
original as well as the imaginary picture. In other words, I 
thought I had gone to sleep and dreamed the whole thing. And 
this is what gave me the notion. 

I was in my studio as usual one morning, and glancing at the 
empty frame in a pause in my work, I saw the girlish face gravely 
watching me through it. I had never called up so vivid a picture 
before. It was more real, more lifelike, than any of the actual 
portraits around it. The brown eyes looked steadily into mine; 
the colouring of the sweet still face was warm and bright as the 
sky at sunrise. 

An uncanny feeling crept over me. I could not move my eyes 
from the spot, though I tried to do so. The vision did not fade; 
it persisted during several moments, and then vanished. I now 
made a frantic rush towards the spot, but my mad career was cut 
short by the polished oak floor. I would like to omit this incident, 
but I must be faithful. My heels slipped from under me, and I 
fell at full length upon my back, in which undignified position 
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my host saw me, for he entered my studio at the very moment, 
and having ascertained that I was unhurt, seemed to derive 
considerable amusement from the incident. 

I did not rush at the empty frame again, nor did I call up any 
visions in it. I thought it could not be a healthy condition of 
mind I had been cultivating. I was, moreover, of opinion that if 
I could see my shepherdess so plainly on one occasion where she 
could not be, it might be that my imagination had but played a 
similar part in the pine-wood. 

However, dream or no dream, it had taken such possession of 
me that the loss of it gave me real pain. I grew gloomy and 
looked out of health. My host plied me with champagne and 
begged me not to work so hard. I assured him I was well. But 
for days I lost my appetite and worked apathetically, never raising 
my eyes to look towards the empty frame. I smoked innumerable 
cigarettes. Once I abstractedly inserted the lighted end of my 
cigarette in my mouth—a circumstance calculated to bring even” 
a love-sick swain momentarily to his senses. In the start I gave 
I chanced to glance down the gallery. Good heavens! there was 
a face in that frame again. 

Involuntarily I touched my burnt lips with my finger-tips and 
wafted my usual salute. My eyes were watery from the effect of 
the sudden burn. I passed my hand across them and then saw 
clearly—but what did I see! and with what horror and confusion 
I saw it, no words can tell. It was not the face of my phantom 
shepherdess that occupied the frame this time, but that of Miss 
Heath—Miss Heath with a flushed and indignant countenance! 
In a moment the truth dawned upon me. This was Miss Heath 
in the flesh; the frame was an aperture leading into an ante- 
chamber! Why had I not thought of this before? What a fool 
I had been! and what a scrape my folly had brought me into! I 
must at once follow Miss Heath and render my abject apologies, 
and an explanation which I knew no sane person could be expected 
to believe. It was not an enviable position. 

I made my way to the antechamber, and there, instead of Miss 
Heath, I found—yes, incredible as it may appear—I found my 
Dresden shepherdess smothering her laughter in a little lace 
handkerchief! At sight of my bewilderment she only laughed the 
more. I spoke no word; I stood and looked at her stupidly 
enough, I dare say. 

‘You will prettily catch it,’ said the saucy little lady at length 
when she had managed to control her laughter enough to speak. 
‘My aunt has gone to tell papa,’ and she broke into another peal 
of childish laughter. 
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‘Please don’t laugh,’ said I reprovingly. ‘It is no laughing 
matter for me, I can tell you. It is all your fault, too, and you 
ought to help me out. And do explain this mystery. You spoke 
of your aunt and your papa. Are you, then, Miss Heath?’ 

‘Yes; that is, I am Margaret Heath, and my aunt is Miss 
Heath. But how can it be my fault that you were rude to my 
aunt ?’ 

She spoke just as naturally as if she had always known me. 

‘TI will tell you how it is your fault,’ said I, quite forgetting 
that I had no right to be talking to her so, but I was so happy 
to be near heragain. ‘ But first tell me where and wherefore they 
have hidden you from me all this time.’ 

‘ They were afraid and my little lady broke off and looked 
at me with that whimsical expression that comes of intense 
amusement combined with shyness. 

‘What were they afraid of, Madge ?—they call you Madge, 
don’t they? They ought, you know.’ 

‘They do. How did you find out ?’ 

‘Never mind that; tell me what they were afraid of.’ 

She still smiled and hesitated. 

‘Tell me, Madge—do, or I shall guess.’ 

‘I think I will tell you,’ said Madge, ‘ because it will tease 
Aunt Isabel. They were afraid you would—you would—want to 
marry me!’ 

The last words came with a eee'y and Madge bounded away 
when she had uttered them. I stepped in front and barred her 
passage. ‘ Madge, I haven’t told you what you asked me yet!’ 





(I had forgotten all about Aunt Isabel’s wrath, and her present. 


errand. ) 

‘What should you think if I really did want to marry you?’ 

_ ©Oh, they would be so cross,’ cried Madge; ‘they would say 
you wanted the pictures, and I was a way to get them.’ 

‘But what would yow say, Madge? Their opinion is of no 
consequence ; and as to the pictures, I wouldn’t have them at a 
gift!’ 

I had advanced so far as to touch Madge’s hand; she had drawn 
it away, but she had not resented it. She was about to say some- 
thing, when in walked her father and aunt. 

It was an awful moment. I looked guiltily from one to the 
other. Mr. Heath’s face wore an expression of anger such as I 
had never seen on it before. Miss Isabel looked at me reproach- 
fully. Was ever man in such a position? I had thrown kisses to 
the aunt ; I was now—a few minutes after—discovered in the act 
of making love to the niece, It was on Madge that the wrathful 
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father bent his gaze. If he so looked at her, what might I 
expect ? 

‘Margaret,’ he began sternly, ‘I would not have had this 
happen for a hundred pounds.’ 

‘ Indeed, sir,’ I interrupted, ‘it was all my fault. I alone am 
to blame.’ 

‘Then, Mr. Compton, I think you ought to be ashamed to 
own it,’ answered the irate gentleman. 

I begged him to allow me to explain, and while I was doing so 
I observed Miss Isabel Heath motioning me to be silent. What 
could she mean ? 

‘No explanation can give me back my pictures!’ said Mr. 
Heath hotly. ‘If you saw the goats, why, in the name of humanity, 
didn’t you drive them out ?’ 

Pictures! Goats! Then it was not a question of Madge, and 
me, and the spinster aunt at all! 

‘Those goats,’ went on the father of my divinity, ‘ have butted 
holes in two of my pictures, which were by ill-chance within their 
reach.” 

‘I will put them right,’ said I reassuringly. He seemed 
mollified, for his next words were uttered without anger. 

‘But the goats ought to go away,’ he said. Tears came into 
Madge’s eyes; he saw them and added with a smile, ‘ Don’t cry, 
Madge, you may keep them, if only you won’t let them come into 
the house.’ 

He then turned to me with his old gracious manner and said: 
‘ My little girl is nearly a woman now, but her aunt keeps her a 
child. I think I shall undertake the charge of her myself.’ And 
he took her hand in his and led her away, patting her cheek 
affectionately, as if to atone for having spoken harshly to her. 

I was alone with Miss Heath. 

‘I haven’t told him yet,’ she simpered, ‘ and I won’t at all, if 
you will promise never, never to do it again.’ 

‘Indeed, Miss Heath, this is very generous. I give you my 
word of honour it never shall occur again. It was all a mistake. 
I had no notion it was you—indeed I hadn’t.’ 

‘Mr. Compton!’ Oh that I could convey the tone in which this 
was uttered. I understood at once that the lady had expected some- 
thing different. But no matter; she withdrew, and scarcely spoke 
to me again while I remained at Thornton Lodge. 

I soon learnt that my shepherdess had been in the habit of 
watching me at work. I learnt, too, that she ‘liked me a little.’ 
Before my work was complete I had put the momentous question 
to her father. He gave his consent, provided I would wait three 
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years, when Madge would be twenty. ‘It will be so nice to have 
a son-in-law to advise about the pictures,’ he said to his sister, 
who, however, expressed no interest at all in the matter. 

Two years and six months have passed. Margaret is lovelier 
than ever. 


Will the remaining months ever pass? Truly they seem an 
eternity. 


JEANIE GWYNNE BETTANY. 
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CHapTerR VII. 


THE LAKE, 


As they emerged from the comparatively sheltered channel and 
entered the lake the scene was one of wildest desolation. The 
wind had veered to the south-west, and the sun was setting in a 
sky of lurid flame colour ; a dull grey light lay on the lake stretch- 
ing away to the north; no other boat was visible ; no sign of vege- 
tation appeared on the arid eastern shore, and the mountains on 
the north-western horizon rose in gloomy shadows against the sky ; 
the waves at once began to dash roughly against the boat and to 
send their spray over Elizabeth. 

Nat pulled with vigorous strokes and sent the boat rapidly 
through the water. 

Elizabeth hardly noticed him until they had got about two 
and a half miles into the lake. Then she exclaimed: *‘ Whativer 
med ye row so fa’ar and so fast, Nat? Ye’ve turned a ghastly 
colour. We must turn the boat an’ go home at onct.’ 

‘I b’lieves Lam tired,’ he said. ‘I'll let her dhrift awhile afore 
th’ wind; thin we can turn an’ ye can take an oar goin’ home.’ 

‘ Ye’r th’ best rower I ever seen,’ exclaimed Elizabeth. 

‘I’m well used to it. I thought nothin’ iv a tin moile row at 
home, whativer’s an me now ‘tall, ’tall. I used to swhim th’ broad 
lake regular.’ 

Presently he leaned his right arm upon his knee, his face upon 
his hand, and quite unconsciously became completely absorbed, 
for the second time in his life, in his steady and even impassioned 
contemplation of poor Elizabeth. But only once she allowed her- 
self to meet his eyes, from which just now a lost and wandering 
soul seemed gazing into chaos. 

Elizabeth, with her usual acuteness of penetration, read his 
thoughts aright, and even her coolness and self-possession were 
taxed to the utmost. Accustomed as she was, and as we all are, 
to seeing human faces the calm reflection of their everyday sur- 
roundings, this young man’s face, ordinarily so tame, trans- 
figured now by a passion so strong, so fresh, so pure, even though 
she allowed herself only one glance, caused her cheeks to flush 
and her heart to beat so loudly, she feared its laboured throbs 
were audible even to his ears. 
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At first his gentleness and blank despair had merely appealed 
to her rather contemptuous pity; but for the last day or two he 
had certainly developed into an interesting problem. She thought 
it hard that capricious Fate should have knotted his hitherto quiet 
and uneventful life into such a terrible tangle, that he had practi- 
cally nothing better to look forward to than becoming the 
unwilling husband of Eliza Jane Scarlet, for whose peculiar charac- 
teristics she had no toleration. 

Elizabeth felt compelled at length to lift her eyes, and with a 
sudden blush she said: ‘Oh, Nat! d’ye see it’s got dark all ina 
minute? Th’ grey light fell clear an the wather, an’ thin all iv 
a suddint it got dark. Let us turn at onct.’ 

She moved forward and took an oar, and ina few minutes the boat 
was shooting forward through the gloom and deepening shadows. 

About a mile to the right of the mouth of the channel by 
which they had entered the lake, there was a little wind-swept 
island, at all times a mere speck, when viewed from any distance, 
on the surface of the water. 

Some twenty yards from this island there was a rock with sharp 
jagged edges just appearing over the water. Just now it was 
right ahead of the boat in which Nat and Elizabeth were rowing. 
They failed to observe it, being more or less absorbed in their own 
thoughts, and finally ran the boat violently against it; this, how- 
ever, would have been of no serious consequence, as the boat re- 
bounded off the rock, and would have immediately righted herself, 
but that Elizabeth’s oar fell from her hands, while she fell back- 
wards, and, in trying to recover her balance, leaned to the wrong 
side; at the same moment a wave struck the boat sideways, and 
she half filled, Elizabeth going overboard head foremost. 

For half a second perhaps Nat was confused by the suddenness 
of the accident, but as he saw Elizabeth sink, he jumped clear of 
the boat, which did not sink, but floated on water-logged before 
the wind. 

He saw Elizabeth rise, her red cap still on her head, and her 
hands clutching the air. He shouted, ‘Stidy, Elizabeth,’ and 
contrived to catch the collar of her dress in a firm grasp—happily 
it was lined with strongest ‘ blay ’ calico, capable of supporting for 
a time even a greater weight than Elizabeth’s. 

In that supreme moment her great presence of mind and un- 
usual strength of character asserted themselves. In half a second 
her wavering senses became completely steadied, and she rapidly 
weighed every possible chance of escape except one, which, in the 
confusion of the moment, escaped her recollection. She saw that 
all depended upon Nat’s strength and courage ; and, rubbing the 
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water from her eyes, she looked at him; his face was close to hers, 
and she saw that it was altered almost beyond recognition, so 
steady and strong it was, with shining eyes and set lips. 

‘ Nat,’ she said quietly, ‘tell me what to do.’ 

‘Can ye shwim at all?’ he asked. 

‘ Only an odd sthroke, but I can float aisy.’ 

He looked about him. Apparently they were a mile from the 
nearest land, and the lake was certainly rough, with strong chop- 
ping waves running before the wind, which was still freshening. 

‘Ketch me lightly roun’ th’ neck,’ he said, ‘ wid ye’r roight 
arrm ; keep ye’r clothes clear iv me legs, an’ stroike out now an’ 
agin wid ye’r left arm. Now!’ 

He caught the collar of her dress with his left hand and swam 
with his right arm and with his legs. 

Elizabeth’s practice in keeping afloat in fresh water enabled 
her to fulfil his directions. 

Nat, however, found, to his surprise, that, practised swimmer 
as he was, he was likely to become exhausted much faster than 
he had imagined possible. Indeed, since his uncle’s death he had 
become daily more conscious of a certain loss of physical strength 
for which he did not care to account, by admitting, even to him- 
self, the anguish of his mental conflict. 

He swam very slowly and tried to save his strength as much as 
possible, though every second he felt weaker; each wave seemed 
a mountainous weight crushing against his chest, and every 
labouring breath was agony. 

He had swum for some eighteen yards, and had just begun to 
despair of keeping up much longer, when he caught sight of a 
dark object a little to his right, and heard the rustle of wind 
through sedge. 

‘Elizabeth,’ he gasped, ‘ there’s an island close to us.’ 

He swam with renewed energy, and soon had struggled on to 
the island with Elizabeth. 

It was now about nine P.M., and the evening, for the fifth of 
August, was unusually dark. Coarse sedge and rushes grew about 
the margin of the island, and its centre was a mere heap of stones 
piled one over the other, from which sprang a blasted and solitary 
blackthorn bush. It was bent in one direction by the winter 
storms and its twisted branches grew awry, and, already, its 
leaves were sere and brown. The wind sighed through it, as if 
it had been a ghostly Aolian harp, and filled Elizabeth with a 
sudden superstitious terror. The lake seemed a subtle enemy, 
strong, cruel, relentless; with a shudder she pressed her hands 
over her eyes. 
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‘ How far from the mouth iv th’ river are we, Elizabeth ?’ Nat 
asked quietly. 

‘ About a moile,’ she shuddered. 

‘How soon can we git off?’ 

‘Not till four o’clock tomorra mornin’,’ she said, in tears, ‘ whin 
th’ pookauns comes up th’ river fur th’ illicit whisky, but moryah 
to fish.’ 


CHapTer VIII. 


ON THE ISLAND, 


ELIzABETH had never shed such tears as these—never been so 
agitated and full of fear. The cold was so intense, her teeth 
chattered violently. Her clothes felt frozen and an intolerable 
weight. As she wrung the water from her hair she sobbed, though 
not because her hair was wet; for she was in the habit of bathing 
in the river every morning at seven, from May to October, and of 
allowing her hair to dry in the sun and wind; and she seldom 
wore a hat. 

She soon went over to the blackthorn bush, and made a hollow 
in the heap of stones from which it sprang, and sat down, slightly 
sheltered from the wind by the mound of stones and the black- 
thorn. 

Nat followed her example and hollowed out a seat close to 
hers. He took no notice of her tears, which she hastily dried, 
but leaned his elbows on his knees and his face upon his hands. 
He was not only cold but ill and exhausted ; and yet alone in this 
gloomy scene with Elizabeth, enduring extreme physical discomfort 
and even suffering, on a barren wind-swept island, without shelter, 
he felt as if he were in Paradise, and forgot even the haunting 
stare of Eliza Jane’s eyes. For two hours, time which really passed 
with marvellous rapidity, he maintained his usual habit of silence. 

At length Elizabeth said with some anxiety: 

‘I’m afeerd ye’r ill, Nat. I’m afeerd ye’r very ill.’ 

He sighed. At last, after a long pause, he said slowly, ‘I 
b’lieves I am ill; but what matther? A man may have worse things 
to go through nor illness, an’ that’s th’ thruth.’ 

‘A man can be his own masther,’ said Elizabeth coldly. 

‘Faix, I dunno,’ said Nat, ‘ sarcumstances is too much agin 
him sometimes.’ 

‘Character makes sarcumstances more or liss,’ she mused. 

‘Elizabeth,’ he continued passionately, ‘ ye’r reproaches is only 
just. As I sot here iverything in loife was med clear to me. I 
seen where I done wrong. I did me duty whin I found out what 
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me uncle had up, an’ been, an’ gone, an’ done, in coming to Glingal 
to see cud I fulfil his last wishes: a promise is a promise, an J 
was promised to Eliza Jane Sca’arlet, an’ through no faut iv me 
own. Money is money, an’ I didn’t loike losing me fortune be 
refusin’ to marry her. But whin onct I seen her, I shud have up, 
there an’ thin, loike a man, an’ bowldly refused to marry her ; but, 
faix, I hadn’t th’ courage, and that’s th’ thruth; an’ I wint on 
dallyin’ wid timptation. Well, matthers wint frum bad to worse 
wid me, an’I got a grader an’ grader distaste iv her, an’ now I have 
me chice iv trating her loike a blackguard or goin’ to th’ althar 
wid a loi in me mouth.’ 

After some time he said: 

‘Iv th’ two evils, be Heaven, I'll choose th’ laste. Iv I give 
her up, it won’t break her ha’art, for she don’t carry sich a com- 
modity about her. She’s fur all th’ worrld loike a cuttle-fish. 
Besides she'll hev eleven hundred pounds compinsation! I 
wudn’t betther her condeetion be marryin’ her, cause, whoy, 
she’ll niver be any betther now whativer wuss, an’ that’s Gawd’s 
thruth.’ 

‘Ye’r roight not to go to th’ althar wid a loi in ye’r mouth,’ 
said Elizabeth rather faintly. ‘ But it’s hard, very hard, to lose 
ye’ fortun an’ have a big farrm left on ye’r hands widdout any 
capital to work it, an’ that’s sure enough.’ 

‘An’ d’ye think as it’s that ’ull break me ha’art?’ he asked 
almost violently. ‘ "Tis liss to me nor thim withered laves upon 
this blasted, twisted blackthorn— compared wid other throubles.’ 

‘ Faix,’ said Elizabeth coldly, ‘’tain’t be magic ye’d expect me 
to know what ye’r throuble is.’ 

It did not even occur to him to hope that Elizabeth felt any 
interest in him. Every look and word of hers had fixed them- 
selves indelibly in his memory, and he had not forgotten her con- 
temptuous amusement at his mistake as to her identity the day 
he first saw her. 

It was not yet midnight and they had still some hours of cold 
and hardship to look forward to before getting off the island. 

After some time Elizabeth said: ‘I b’lieves ye’ll lave Glingal 
tomorra, Nat, fur good ?’ 

‘I dunno whether itll be fur good, but I'll lave it anyway,’ 
he answered with considerable bitterness. 

‘In a short time, Nat, ye’ll black furgit ye ivir seen it.’ 

‘ Furgit Livir seen it,’ he repeated almost violently. ‘ How dar 
ye say th’ loike, Elizabeth, an’ timpt a desperate man? By Gawd, 
I'd die afore I’d ax ye to marry me anyway, though I’m a’most 
mad fur luve iv ye. Oh! Elizabeth, Elizabeth, I luve ye madly. 
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Ye’r beautiful, so proud, so straight, so strong: ye’er loike a fresh 
breeze upon a mountain: ye’r vice is loike music an a battle field.’ 
He caught her hand and pressed it, and for a moment so in- 
tolerable was her agitation, the island seem to vibrate to each 
loud pulsation of her heart. Years of intimate knowledge of Nat 
in the ordinary routine of daily life could not have won her inte- 
rest as the events of to-night had done: first, those seconds when 
she had sunk into what seemed to her a bottomless abyss of 
suffocating water and risen to feel Nat’s strong grasp, to see his 
face close to hers; then the swim for life through the gathering 
darkness, battling against the strength of wind and waves, suc- 
ceeded by the hours of thought alone with his pure and gentle 
presence on the island. 

She felt unable to speak. Her thoughts were too deep for 
words, and Nat almost flung her hand away. He was evidently 
ashamed of his sudden burst of passion, for he said no more. 

At length the dawn came. The sky was sullen, threatening 
rain, the light at first pale and shadowy, then glaring and strong, 
revealing the narrow circumference of their place of refuge ; to the 
north the wide expanse of gloomy water, the ghostly eastern shore 
opposite the island, and a lurid suggestion of sunrise behind the 
driving clouds. 

It revealed Elizabeth still looking fresh, because it would be 
almost impossible for any cause save that of illness to make her 
look otherwise, and Nat with dark rings about his eyes, with blue 
lips and ashen face. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE RETURN. 


SHortTLyY before five o’clock the pookauns—small fishing-boats 
with one triangular sail, remarkable for their speed—came up the 
lake, and passed within easy hail of the island. Nat made the 
necessary arrangements with the owner of one of these boats, and 
he and Elizabeth were accordingly taken on board and brought to 
the farm. 
They met Mrs. Scarlet and Garret Owen on their way to the 
river. They had intended to start with a search party in a few 
minutes. ‘Musha,’ said Mrs Scarlet, ‘an’ whativer become iv yis 
at all? Yis were wracked I s’ppose, an’ throwed up an a desert 
island loike th’ whale iv Scriptur’ out iv Jonah’s sthomich. It 
was,always a puzzle to me how th’ whale iver fitted there at all. 
I s’ppose *t was wan iv th’ mericles, th’ gradest iv all J’d say.’ 
‘Yer profane widout knowin’ it, aunt,’ said Elizabeth stiffly 
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‘ However, we were wracked, an’ we did spind th’ noight an an’ 
island. We had to stay an it till th’ pookauns come up th’ lake 
this mornin’.’ 

‘Th’ Lord save us an’ purtict us,’ said Mrs. Scarlet. ‘ What 
an escape dear Eliza Jane had; not but what had she been wid 
ye she’d have done what they calls proproiety. She was always 
proper.’ 

‘ Oh, hush, aunt,’ said Elizabeth impatiently. ‘Look at Nat. 
I’m afraid he’s vury ill.’ 

Mrs. Scarlet looked. 

‘Bedad,’ she said coarsely, in much surprise, ‘he might aisy 
be compared to Jonah in th’ Scriptur’s afther he lost th’ whale! 
He’s as green as th’ prowerbial leek.’ 

They entered the farmhouse by the back door, and Nat stood 
for a few minutes by the kitchen fire. 

As Elizabeth looked at him with some anxiety, Mrs. Scarlet 
screamed, for he staggered and fell. 

Elizabeth knelt by him and lifted his head on her arm and 
opened the collar of his shirt. His face was blue and terribly 
convulsed, and for a minute he seemed to struggle fiercely with 
Elizabeth. 

Mrs. Scarlet wrung her hands and screamed, Margaret Hamlin 
followed her example. 

At that moment Eliza Jane was asleep. She had been up all 
night and had only retired to rest a short time before. She was 
wakened by her mother’s screams and now hastily entered the 
kitchen. She wore a ghostly white dressing-gown with three 
capes, each bordered with a deep frill, and her bare feet were 
thrust into sandals of calf-skin. 

She became very pale as she saw Nat’s still convulsed features. 
However, he soon became quiet, and lay apparently unconscious. 

‘He may be carried to bed now,’ said Elizabeth quietly. ‘ Call 
in th’ men, Maggotamlin.’ 

Presently two labourers came in and helped Elizabeth, who 
still supported Nat’s head, to carry him to bed. 

‘Take off his wet clothes, men,’ she said, ‘an’ be as quick as 
ye can about it.’ 

She ran back to the kitchen and ordered Garret Owen to go 
for a doctor. Then she went to her room and changed her clothes. 

Mrs. Scarlet meanwhile describing the late scene in the kitchen 
to an increasing audience. 

When the doctor came he did not appear to take a serious 
view of Nat’s case, though he said the fit was probably not alto- 
gether the result of physical exhaustion ; there had probably been 
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disturbing mental influences at work for some time ; however, with 
rest and care there would probably never be any recurrence of the 
fit in the case of so young and naturally vigorous a man as 
Nathaniel Scarlet. But mental repose would be quite as necessary 
as physical for some time, until he had quite recovered from the 
effects of his immersion in the lake, his over-exertion, and his 
exposure on the island. 

‘There’s no trouble on his mind ?’ he asked. 

‘None in loife, doctor, said Mrs. Scarlet. ‘Sure he’s to be 
marrid to Eliza Jane on th’ tinth iv this month, an’ as I tould 
him, he’s th’ happy an’ fortinat’ man to git her.’ 

‘He saved this young woman’s life ?’ said the doctor, looking 
at Elizabeth. 

‘ Yis,’ said Mrs. Scarlet ; ‘ but what is that ? "Twas his bounden 
duty.’ 

‘Well, good-morning, Mrs. Scarlet,’ said the doctor. ‘I trust 
our brave patient will be up to the mark by the tenth. With this 
young woman’s excellent nursing I don’t think there is any chance 
of further trouble.’ 

. *Good-mornin’, doctor,’ Mrs. Scarlet said, ‘an’ thanks fur yer 
good wishes. Dear Eliza Jane being the mark, I think, as they 
say at th’ races, he’ll be up to toime.’ 


CHAPTER X. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


E.izaBETH left her patient fast asleep, and joined her aunt and 
cousin at tea. During the meal her thoughts were much exer- 
cised in arranging the details of a certain explanation upon which 
she had decided that day as she sat by Nat’s bed. It was, however, 
an explanation from which her pride and her modesty alike shrank, 
but it was also one which, had moral courage alone been wanting, 
she could have made even in the presence of Mrs. Crashman. She 
was a young woman who could scarcely breathe in an atmosphere 
of deceit, and she therefore thought it her duty to describe as 
fully as possible to her aunt and cousin a certain moral problem 
which had presented itself to her own mind, and which she had 
solved with her usual intuitive perception of right and wrong, of 
true and false, of just and unjust; and which, having solved, she 
must proceed to act upon in her own generous way. She would 
not hesitate about those minor details which a less sincere woman 
would not hesitate to carry out by ignoble manceuvring and by— 
treachery. 
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When the tea was over, she hesitated and flushed. At length 
she said, ‘ Aunt, I must spake to ye an’ to Eliza Jane at onct in 
th’ red parlour.’ 

Curiosity was, perhaps, after maternal pride, Mrs. Scarlet’s 
greatest weakness. She said, ‘ Come, Eliza Jane, an’ listen quiet 
an’ aisy to whativer Elizabeth has to say. Maybe it will prove iv 
interest to ye. Maybe it’s about Nat Sca/arlet.’ 

She led the way followed by her daughter, who wore an air 
that seemed to imply there was very little in a world so limp and 
out of joint worth listening to. However, she sat down presently 
on the sofa in the red parlour beside her mother, and prepared to 
hear whatever Elizabeth might have to say. 

Elizabeth drew forward a high-backed oak chair and seated 
herself opposite. Mrs. Scarlet and Eliza Jane sat with their backs 
to the light ; Elizabeth sat facing it. Her rippling dark hair was 
less neat than usual, but her short upper lip was quite as proud, 
her blue eyes quite as blue, as ordinary. However, more than 
once during the interview their natural brilliancy was dimmed 
by tears; however, she spoke throughout in cold and rather dis- 
tinct tones, and tried to convey her meaning in as few words as 
possible. 

‘Eliza Jane,’ she began, ‘I want ye to spake thrue to me as 
I'll spake thruth to ye. Yis, for onct in ye’r loife, yell hear th’ 
thruth.’ 

‘What does that mane ?’ asked Mrs. Scarlet. ‘A hit at me, 
maybe, fur givin’ in too much to ye, Eliza Jane.’ 

‘ D’ye believe there’s sich a rayalty in loife as love, Eliza Jane ?’ 
Elizabeth continued. 

‘ Faix! I dunnowhat I b’lieves ’bout sich a passil iv nonsince, 
or—what ye’re drivin’ at, Elizabeth.’ 

‘Gawd knows,’ said Mrs. Scarlet; ‘wan would think to see 
her sittin’ up there in jedgemint an dear Eliza Jane, that she was 
jedge, jury, an’ prosecutin’ counsel, all in wan. Howsomever, we 
may as well hear all she have to say. Gawd grant the noight an’ 
th’ island haven’t fairly turned her brain; but wan thing is med 
clear to me, that she’s tuk up a cru’l attitude agin Eliza.’ 

‘Eliza Jane,’ said Elizabeth, perhaps with unnecessary stern- 
ness, ‘d’ye luve Nathaniel Sca’arlet ? Iv he had been drownded 
last noight would ye’r head have felt any-hotter or ye’r back have 
ached a little more ?’ 

‘ She’s as mad,’ apostrophised Mrs. Scarlet, ‘ as the prowerbial 
hatter!’ She stared at Elizabeth, and wrung her hands. ‘ She 
manes to imply that a ha’art was left out iv Eliza’s ’natomy!’ No 
one noticed her remarks, however. 
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‘Do I luve Nat Sca’arlet?’ drawled Eliza Jane. ‘Faix, an’ I 
do no sich a thing! an’ I'll loike to know whoy I shud, or what 
bisiness ’tis iv ye’rs, Elizabeth ? Thank Gawd, I’ve been brought 
up respectable, an’ I'd be long sorry to think iv th’ loike until 
afther I’m marrid, iv thin.’ 

‘I luve him, Elizabeth said quietly, but as she spoke even her 
lips became pale. 

This announcement for a time paralysed Mrs. Scarlet and her 
daughter. The latter looked frightened, for the same very natural 
thought had occurred to her as well as to her mother. 

Mrs. Scarlet stared wildly at Elizabeth, then said: ‘ Yis; ’tis as 
I thought; th’ noight an the island have dhrove her mad. I 
misdoubt me but she must be tuk in a stretwiskit to th’ asylum.’ 

Eliza Jane burst into tears and rose hastily to leave the room. 
She had a great fear of people afflicted with insanity. She really 
feared that Elizabeth might try to bite her. The latter, indeed, 
caught her arm with some impatience, and compelled her, without 
being, in the excitement of the moment, in the slightest degree 
aware of the amount of strength she exercised, to sit down again 
on the sofa. She then slipped her strong right arm, in which the 
well-developed muscles would do credit to an athlete, round Eliza 
Jane’s waist, and sat down beside her, Mrs. Scarlet immediately 
moving to the chair she had just vacated, for the purpose of ob- 
serving the progress of the interview. 

‘ Sit on th’ chair, Elizabeth,’ implored poor Eliza Jane. ‘ Fur 
Gawd’s sake sit agin on th’ chair, an’ I'll listen patient. I always 
hurd tell ’twas well to humour mad people ; an’ ‘deed, an’ ‘deed, I’m 
afreed iv me vury loife iv ye, dear Elizabeth.’ 

‘I'd offer to git off th’ chair, said Mrs. Scarlet, ‘but since I 
had a good look at Elizabeth, it’s sthruck me as maybe there’s 
method in her madness.’ 

‘ He was too proud to ax me, but J’m not too proud to ax him 
to marry me, whin ye and dear Eliza Jane see how ’tis wid him. 
Sure I know ye’d be too proud to take a man agin his will,’ said 
Elizabeth. 

Mrs. Scarlet seemed lost in shocked amazement. Her voice 
sank until it became almost inaudible. She murmured: ‘Me own 
niece, musha, musha, me own niece, th’ daughter iv poor John 
Judge, long since dead an’ gone! A gurl brought up so self-re- 
spectin’, that tuk sich proud an’ over-mastherful airs, up an’ bowldly 
says she’s not too proud to ax a young man, another gurl’s pro- 
mised husban’, to marry her. Ay, Grade Gawd!’ 

‘It’s not the loss iv a husban’ I feel,’ said Eliza Jane in tears, 
‘fur I niver coveted th’ loike! I don’t care a rush fur Nat 
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Sca’arlet—’deed, fur the matther iv that, I’m fairly sick iv his 
name; I’d loike a man as ’ud be rougher loike an’ have more back- 
bone in him or fur any other man; what I feel is th’ tr’umph 
iv th’ Crasbmins!’ 

Mrs. Scarlet groaned. 

Elizabeth rose, flung her arms about her, and kissed her. 
‘Dear aunt,’ she said passionately, ‘ ye’ve th’ kindest ha’art in th’ 
world iv ye'll only let it spake. Ye knows what I want. Nat 
loses all his money be givin’ up Eliza Jane. I want to marry him 
an’ the tinth, an’ to go home wid him, an’ to take care iv him, an’ 
to give him me fortun’. Foive hunerd pouns is a betther fortune 
nor he’ll ever git now. Not that th’ woman lives as he’d marry, 
jist barring meself.’ 

‘Ye thinks maybe he'll git more fits ?’ asked Mrs. Scarlet. 

‘ Widout grade care he moight,’ said Elizabeth. 

‘I wudn’t covet th’ nursin’ iv him,’ said Eliza Jane. 

Mrs. Scarlet mused. 

As Elizabeth had said, she had a kind heart and ajust and even 
generous nature, when not blinded by bigotry or prejudice. She 
was passionate, coarse, and ignorant, but when her quarrels with 
Mrs. Crashman were over, her heart often ached at the bitter things 
she had been led into saying. In this she was a contrast to Mrs. 
Crashman, who was vindictive and revengeful, and, therefore, 
much more of a woman of the world. Now, as Mrs. Scarlet mused, 
a new train of thought occurred to her, for in spite of her general 
incapacity, she was not dull. She had more or less perception, 
and Elizabeth had invariably ruled her in all the practical affairs 
of life. She knew by long experience that Elizabeth always had 
her own way; she admired her truthfulness and steadfast courage ; 
she knew that she was eminently fitted to be the wife of any 
man she might happen to choose, but especially fitted to become 
Nathaniel Scarlet’s wife. He loved her and she loved him, and 
he had saved her life. Of course, at first she had been terribly 
shocked and surprised at Elizabeth’s confession, but when she 
once fully realised all that it meant, she became accustomed to 
what her knowledge of Elizabeth’s determined character led her 
to regard as the imevitable. She saw that her indolent invalid 
daughter was the last woman in the world likely to suit a deter- 
mined misogynist such as Nathaniel Scarlet. 

Mrs. Scarlet, however, would not have changed her mind so 
quickly had she not been in the habit of jumping to conclusions 
rather than reasoning out matters. 

After a long silence she said: ‘ Elizabeth, I see’tall. No one 
is to be blamed—only sarcumstances. J account for th’ whole 
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affair, this away. Ye were Nat’s fate an’ not dear Eliza Jane, an’ 
fate done a shabby turn an’ med a rigular cat’spaw iv dear Eliza ; 
fur ould Nat’s makin’ a match atween him an’ her was th’ instru- 
mint in what I b’lieves is called th’ hand iv Destiny to bring yis 
together.’ 

Elizabeth sighed: ‘ Tis hard an dear Eliza Jane.’ 

‘Thank Gawd,’ continued Mrs. Scarlet piously, ‘she don’t care 
a rap fur Nat, an’ she ain’t equal to the cares iv married loife. Th’ 
wind is timpered to the shorn lamb, an’ iv iver a dear crature 
behaved loike a lamb, Eliza Jane has this day that sees her shore 
iv a husban’, as I may say, rigularly fleeced.’ 

‘Fur th’ matther iv that,’ observed Eliza Jane, ‘as I said 
afore, I only cares about what the Crashmins ’ll say.’ 

‘Lave th’ Crashmins to me,’ said her mother firmly. ‘Tl 
g’over there jist now, an’ ax ’em to th’ weddin’ an’ put as bowld a 
face as I can an th’ matther. Anastasia Crashmin won’t have 
much iv a tr’umph over me I'll take care, prater, talker, medler, 
maker, story-carrier, invinter, an’ malicious busy-body as she is.’ 

‘ Elizabeth,’ said Eliza Jane, ‘tell Nat that I bears no malice 
an’ wishes him an’ ye well. I’m sorry, moreover, that he loses his 
money be: his uncle’s will.’ 

*T'll pay ye ye’r fortune out iv it any way, said Mrs. Scarlet. 
‘I’d have been obliged to sell sthock an’ craps to realise, as they calls 
it, five huner pouns, Elizabeth.’ 


CHaPTerR XI. 
THE UND. 


Nar slept until four o’clock the following morning. He awoke 
in anything but a happy frame of mind. His peaceful past had 
assumed in his memory all the unsubstantiality of a half-forgotten 
dream, while the present and the future were filled with a chaotic 
succession of images of pain. Nat’s ardent imagination had plenty 
of food in picturing every phase of a future whose only interest lay 
in an intolerable regret, which could alone be borne by the aid of 
that greatest panacea for all earthly ills—hard work, and -by a 
brave determination to endure the ills of the present by looking 
forward to an eternal future. We have said that Nat was no 
ordinary young man. He was a Christian of a very different type 
from poor Mrs. Scarlet. Far down in the depths of his inner 
consciousness he was influenced by a certain Divine Image of stain- 
less and perfect purity—an image which the lifeless services and 
senseless discourses, which had been his only religious teaching, 
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had never dimmed or dulled for him; as they do dim and dull 
that sacred example for so many others. 

With regard to Elizabeth, the fever of his thoughts made rest 
impossible, and the physical strength which had been renewed 
by rest and sleep had the effect of enabling him to think more 
clearly. 

At six o’clock he sprang out of bed and dressed hastily. He 
went down to take a last walk by the river. He did not waver for 
a moment in his determination to leave Glengal by a mid-day 
train. 

There had been heavy rain the previous evening and during 
the early part of the night. Then the wind had changed again to 
south, and this morning the sky was cloudless. The air was in- 
describably pure and invigorating; the river seemed to dance in 
the sunlight; and the beeches, already changing colour, showed 
tints amidst their darker green of palest gold, while the distant 
mountains rose in bold relief, dark blue against an azure sky. 

Nat felt too weak to walk far, and indeed he was by no means 
in harmony with the brightness of the morning. In a little 
while he threw himself on the wet grass with his face on his 
hands, for the moment overwhelmed by a sudden wave of anguish 
more acute than any he had yet experienced—the first realisation 
of his parting with the beautiful Elizabeth—to him irresistibly 
beautiful in her calm strength—for weakness, however amiable, he 
had little toleration. 

He had lain for some time on the grass when he heard a firm 
step approaching. He looked up and saw Elizabeth with a towel 
on her arm on her way to bathe. He sprang to his feet pale 
even to his lips, and miserably conscious that his lips were quiver- 
ing and that he had distinct traces of unmanly tears upon his 
eyelids. He despised himself and he felt enraged with Elizabeth 
for always appearing at the wrong moment. Why was she so cold, 
heartless, and unsympathetic, like an image of stone set on a 
pedestal above the ordinary weaknesses of humanity? Why had 
she gone to meet him that first day at the station, and allowed 
him to make the miserable fool of himself he had by mis- 
taking her for Eliza Jane Scarlet ? Why had she run the boat on 
the rock and then nearly sacrificed both their lives by forgetting 
the whereabouts of the island? Why had she dared to despise 
him for his unfortunate engagement to Eliza Jane, and to make 
herself so extremely busy in forwarding all the preparations for 
the marriage ? 

‘ Wasn’t ye foolish, Nat, to come out so airly?’ asked 
Elizabeth. 
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‘ That’s moy affair,’ he answered coldly. 

He looked keenly at Elizabeth and observed with considerable 
rage that her usual severity of expression had softened into an 
almost maternal air of tenderness and pity. 

His eyes literally seemed to blaze. ‘I s’ppose,’ he said defiantly, 
‘ye pities me gradely! I wants none iv ye’r pity, I can tell ye; 
ye’ve no cause to dispise me, Elizabeth, whin all’s said and done. 
Good-mornin’ t’ye, an’ I hope ye’ll enjy yer dip; feeling fur 
other people’s throubles won’t spoil ye’r pleasure anyway.’ 

He turned away. 

The fierceness of this unexpected attack disconcerted Eliza- 
beth ; then her spirit rose against its injustice; and then again 
she was conquered by the traces of suffering, even intolerable 
suffering, in Nat’s face. She could hardly conceive a more trouble- 
some lover, or one more difficult to manage; if he continued to 
indulge in such rage he would probably get another fit. 

She ran after him and said: ‘ Nat, iv pain hadn’t altogether 
blinded ye ye’d have guessed what I’m goin’ to tell ye long ago.’ 

He stopped, and made her task all the harder by saying in- 
credulously, ‘An’ what may that be, pray ?’ He spoke with 
scorn, though why he should despise Elizabeth for not having 
fallen in love with him it would really be difficult to say, except 
that the most reasonable man is rendered unreasonable by having 
his vanity wounded. 

Elizabeth hesitated and flushed, then turned pale. 

‘I cud prey fur death,’ said Nat furiously, ‘whin I think as 
th’ man lives ye’ll wan day marry.’ 

Elizabeth became paler than ever. ‘ Fur th’ matter iv that, 
she said, ‘iv I don’t marry ye I'll niver marry.’ 

‘Marry me!’ 

‘ Yis, marry ye.’ 

‘Ye’re wishful to mock me, I b’lieves. "Tain’t well done, 
Elizabeth.’ 

‘I don’t feel much like mockin’ anyway,’ she said. 

‘Ye have a large fortun’, an’ I have nothin’ but th’ interest 
iv th’ farm,’ he observed very coldly. 

‘Ye furgit ye’ve saved me loife, Nat, an’ that ye has a right 
to all I has.’ 

‘Oh, that’s what ye’re thinkin’ of, is it ?’ 

Elizabeth was in despair. 

Nat turned away. 

‘Nat,’ she said in her decisive way, ‘afther all I’m fonder of 
ye nor ye are of me. I’m not too proud an’ overbearin’ to tell ye 
what ye’r too proud to ax. I—I love ye.’ 
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Nat and Elizabeth’s home is a comfortable farmhouse of two 
storeys with a southern aspect. It stands in a sheltered valley by 
the borders of a small lake between two wooded hills. From 
these hills one sees a chain of about twenty small lakes stretching 
away to the south-east. The waters of the lakes are often brown, 
sometimes almost black. The land is rich, and the country is 
only slightly undulating. The roads are bordered by deep ditches 
and luxurious hedges, that in spring are full of delicate ferns, 
bright mosses, violets, and primroses, and many of the fields are 
separated by fine old trees. The air is at all seasons as soft and 
relaxing as that of Glengal is bracing and invigorating, and the 
gentle lake and woodland scenery is tameas that of Glengal is 
varied, desolate, and wild. 

And Nat and Elizabeth are happy, even supremely happy ; 
and Elizabeth’s love which had so suddenly revealed itself, and 
which had so subtle an element of pitying tenderness, has de- 
veloped after marriage into a deeper and more restless passion, 
whose strength she takes no trouble to conceal from its object. 
Yet still in troubled dreams Nat mutters of Mrs. Scarlet and 
Mrs. Crashman, of Eliza Jane and Gloxana, and starts and trembles 
in his sleep and aloud implores for silence. 

DENIS DESMOND. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE PONY-DRIFT—AN AUSTERE YOUNG VICAR. 


In fact, Lucy had not got rid of her undesirable obligations; she 
had only shifted them, and they haunted her persistently. If 
she could but have forgotten them, she might have been tolerably 
at ease again, particularly after Celia had assured her that Jem 
was only crying ‘ wolf’ with regard to his circumstances, that they 
were no worse than they had been nearly two years before. There 
seemed a perversity about Lucy’s long memory in this matter; 
for though she did not like Tony North any better than she had 
ever liked him—rather, if possible, shrank more from him—she 
could not in fairness say that he had, as yet, taken any mean ad- 
vantage of the relation of debtor and creditor, in which they now 
stood to each other. But she had ceased to feel that the relation 
was rendered quite light and tolerable because she had merely 
borrowed a sum of money that in his eyes and Celia’s was a trifle. 
When she thought the matter over for herself, she could not agree 
with them in their arithmetical philosophy. What did it signify 
whether the amount of her debt were five or five hundred pounds, 
when she could no more pay the smaller than the larger figure ? 
Certainly there was more possibility of Jem’s intervention to dis- 
charge the five than the five hundred. But she had not begun to 
see any opening in the cloud of adversity which hung over Black- 
hall, that could give her courage to confess and appeal to Jem, 
while she lived in the vague, yet earnest, hope of such an opening 
occurring. She could not endure to think that she was to continue 
always in Tony North’s debt, even for so paltry a sum as five 
pounds. 

Lucy was sensitively alive to the indignity implied in the 
change of her tone to Tony, though she was aware that it was 
her guilty conscience which had brought it about. She scrupled 
at contradicting him; she lived in dread of offending him. She 
consented to go everywhere with him and Celia, until she was 
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constantly to be seen in their company, and rarely to be found 
absent from them. Well, after all, that was not worse or nearly 
so bad as having it commonly said of the girl that she met the 
objectionable man, who was ten years her senior, alone, by appoint- 
ment, and that she was in the habit of walking with him, un- 
accompanied by her sister, at unsuitable hours, in undesirable 
places. At the same time, Lucy’s perpetual association with the 
two others lent colour to the earlier report, and was taken as 
abundant evidence that she had her full share in the intimacy, 
neither withdrawing from it nor testifying in any other way her 
disapproval of it. Lucy Endicott could not have said that it was 
Tony North who extorted the submission from her. It was her 
conscience and her cowardice together which did it. 

On Tony North’s part he was persuaded, for some time, that 
he was behaving remarkably well to Lucy Endicott. He was 
treating her with a degree of consideration and forbearance that 
surprised himself, with regard to which he did not know whether 
to feel a little proud or a little scandalised. He had not the 
same kind of respect for her which he had for Celia, but he liked 
Lucy better. She was never ‘ dooced’ impertinent to him, as he 
told himself her sister was sometimes, brooding over what passed 
between them, and working himself into a rage before he made 
the admission. Lucy really did nothing to provoke him, since 
she had left off sitting puritanically upon him and shunning him. 
He was half of opinion that he could have found it in his heart to 
forgive the debt she had incurred to him, and to refrain from making 
his own out of it, had it not been for three things. He was afraid 
that Celia Endicott would sneer and laugh at his simplicity and 
magnanimity—whatever she liked to call it. Oxcleeve was so 
confoundedly dull that he must contrive some amusement: for 
himself. There was his cousin and host, the self-righteous 
parson, whom Tony hated with a-robust and genuine | hatred. 
Miles had elected himself Lucy Endicott’s defender and avenger. 
Very well, his muscular christianity should have something to 
guard against and avenge. He should see how Miss Lucy had 
turned tail, how she played into the enemy’s hand, and was as 
clay moulded by the potter. 

The occasion which presented itself to Tony, rather than was 
selected by him, for the display of his power over his victim, was 
the Pony-drift, held just below No Man’s Leap, to which all the 
world in the Oxcleeve corner of the moor went in August. 

Such a sight was not to be seen out of a land of wild horses. 
Upwards of five hundred mares and their foals were sought out 
and surrounded on the moor, till they could be driven by the 
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moormen, and the ponies’ owners or their representatives, into a 
walled enclosure, in which mares and foals stood in such a pant- 
ing, pawing, tumultuous crowd, as a herd of cattle present, on a 
much smaller scale, when they are deposited, sorely against their 
will, in railway trucks or on the deck of a steamer. The object 
of the gathering and stampede was that each mare, colt, and 
foal should be branded afresh, or for the first time, so as to be 
known by the moormen of the district; the branding consist- 
ing of a small slit made in the ear, in which a coloured bit of 
tape was inserted and fastened. The operation, done quickly 
and skilfully, was probably not so trying to the animal as the 
action of securing it, which of necessity preceded the branding. 
A couple of men seized the struggling creature by the fore-legs, 
and threw it on the ground, holding it there till the deed was done. 

The spectacle drew together scores and hundreds, not only of 
those intimately concerned in the performance, but of gazers with 
no particular interest in the work—not even in local horseflesh— 
though every small farmer and quarry master owned at least a 
dozen of these ponies, whose keep cost so little, summer and 
winter. People came a good many miles, still more than on the 
annual dragging of Delaval Pool—to stand at ease, singly or in 
groups, to sit on horseback, or in such carriages as Lady Jones’s 
pony phaeton—with the strongest of springs and the surest-footed 
of ponies, equal to long detours over moorland tracks, rather than 
roads—or to perch unsteadily on the neighbouring dry stone walls, 
and remain for hours watching each pony as it was laid hold of, 
overcome, and operated upon with the swiftness of great surgeons 
in hospital theatres, and let loose to flee back to the wilds. 
Verily, as Tony North said, Oxcleeve was barren of public amuse- 
ments out of the hunting season, when the Pony-drift was so 
largely attended. 

One attraction was a cloudlessly fine day, with a buoyant 
atmosphere. Another was an opportunity for the circulation of 
much racy and spicy local gossip. Frank Briton claimed colts 
‘that were none of his’n—sewer.’ ‘Ned Veale’s owd meare’s bones 
were a cuttin’ o’ the zkin, though he had passed his word to her 
owd master that her would be ztabled all the winter; but ne’er a 
ztable the mear had zeen, and for a diet of oats and turmits, to 
which Ned were zworn, zissels and burdock were the best the 
pewer beast had zmacked.’ ‘ Could any man tell for zertain whatten 
price Luke Tredinnock had wormed out of that zofty Tom Le 
Grice, when Tom’s zow were at Truscoe Fair?’ ‘What were the 
meaning of that ’ere black eye Luke had half hidden under his 
billycock hat ?’ 
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Still the main charm to the mass was akin to what causes the 
popularity of hippodromes and circuses—an experience always 
stirring, though a trifle monotonous, and by no means novel to 
the residents in the neighbourhood. There was the chance of 
looking at the multitude of ponies, black and brown, white and 
grey, and studying their unstudied snorting and stamping, rear- 
ing and plunging—the last two feats having the excitement of 
danger to the ponies’ fellows in the drift, and to those of their 
masters who were impressing the sign of bondage on their 
subjects, to be borne even in the comparative freedom of the moor. 
How highly that freedom was prized by the more than half- 
wild creatures, might be seen by the hot haste with which the 
branded ponies, liberated after the branding, threw up their heels, 
shook the dust from their hoofs, and scoured away like the wind 
to the remotest fastnesses of bleak tor and grey boulder, prickly 
furze and tangled heather. If the sight was not nearly so good 
as a bull fight, a bear fight, even a dog fight ; not so high-bred 
and inspiriting as a meet and a run with the hounds ; not so coming- 
home to a man as a boxing-match—at least it was more than a 
match for any show in the Agricultural Hall of a great city. 

The humour of the situation belonged largely to the captives 
let loose ; such pathos as it held was to be found in the pairs of 
mares and foals trotting up to the goal, or wedged together inside 
the barriers. 

Lady Jones recognised the pathos if no one else did, as she 
sat with her lonely heart looking out of her grey eyes, which 
shone so strangely under her white hair, watching the poor mares 
in their own scare, whinnying still to their terrified foals, and 
licking them over with encouraging caresses. 

George Fielding, keeping more apart than had been his wont 
from his kind, could not help regarding Lady Jones with intent 
interest, and divining what was passing in her mind. He did not 
attempt to join her or to speak to her beyond a passing salutation, 
but he was near enough to see another expression, a comical look 
flit across her face, and to hear her gravely ask the vicar if he had 
seen Benjie Gear in the throng? Benjie would not be absent 
from such an assemblage. 

George wondered she could hazard such an allusion, till he 
remembered that the Dartmoor legend of the man transformed 
into a pony was as widely spread as legend could be, and figured 
in every comprehensive guide-book. The Rev. Miles had no 
difficulty in taking her up, and pointed to a colt with a particu- 
larly wicked eye, as his ideal of the bewitched or bewarlocked 
Benjie. 
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Lady Jones had invited Lucy Endicott to go with her to the 
drift; but Lucy, who had begun with being much pleased by the 
attentions lavished on her by her brother’s tenant, appeared to 
have adopted Celia’s attitude to the widow. Lucy did not, indeed, 
take umbrage at the notice bestowed on her, but she put Lady 
Jones off with excuses and evasions; yet here was the girl with 
her sister and Tony North present at the drift, after having 
walked the four miles of rough road, which was far too great a 
pull on her slender strength. Lucy was content to stand apart 
with the two others and make herself as conspicuous as Mrs. Lacy’s 
sisters were making themselves. One of these young ladies was 
engaged to be married, and had her future husband in attendance 
on her; while the great aim of both her and her sisters seemed 
to be to show how unblushingly a bride elect may show off the 
captive of her bow and spear, in the eyes of a gaping world. 

Celia’s and Tony’s jests, to which Lucy listened eagerly, and at 
which she giggled loudly, could hardly have been so inane as the 
time-worn pleasantries on the ponies’ earrings which were being 
bandied between the betrothed pair; but the very pungency and 
cynicism of the former ought not to have been their reeommen- 
dation to any happy, kindly, healthy-natured young girl. 

Lady Jones looked wistfully at Lucy. Certainly a change was 
coming over her; she appeared at once flushed, exhausted, and 
wilful. ; 

Celia, in one of the richly-tinted darker dresses from her 
judiciously selected and carefully preserved wardrobe, looked as 
well as usual; but Lucy had a deteriorated air—she was more 
than ever startlingly like her poor mother in the days when Mrs. 
Endicott was beginning to lose self-respect and hope. Even 
Lucy’s dainty frock, in which she had looked so fair the first day 
she wore it, for which she had paid so dearly, had not stood a 
little strain on its qualities. It had not been cherished with 
Lucy’s old neatness and tidiness, or else it had been wasted in her 
long walk. It was crumpled and out of order, and its vanishing 
delicacy of hue and fragility of material were entirely unsuited for 
such an occasion as the Pony-drift. 

The vicar only glanced at Lucy in the company of his cousin, 
and kept at a distance from her, while his brow darkened. He 
was engaged in dodging Mrs. Reynolds, who loomed in the vicinity 
of her clergyman and her friend Lady Jones, unmistakably anxious 
to point out to both the objectionable conjunction of Tony North 
and the Endicott girls. 

Lucy never looked at Miles North, and acted as if she remained 
unconscious of his presence, though his cousin, to whom nothing 
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and nobody were sacred, stood at her elbow, and it was not likely 
that in the subjects for his blighting ‘good things’ he left out 
the vicar. 

Jem Endicott lounged about in his ordinary solitary fashion, 
until he became suddenly conscious that his sisters were behaving 
ina manner which marked them out from the other young women 
present. He marched up to the trio, drew Lucy a little aside 
and spoke to her, with what effort he alone could have told. The 
play of faces was plainly visible, and the dialogue could be easily 
guessed. In point of fact he was saying sternly, ‘Have done with 
this tomfoolery, Lucy. What do you and Celia mean by making 
a show of yourselves with that blackguard jackanapes? You have 
never moved a step from this spot since you came; but have stood 
grinning and giggling till people are beginning to ask what it is 
all about, and to point at you. I will not have it, I tell you.’ 

But Lucy stood at bay and defied him, to his amazement; prob- 
ably to her own. ‘I don’t know what you mean. Let me alone, 
Jem,’ she insisted, with shrill peremptoriness. ‘It is no business 
of yours; nobody will accuse you of taking care of your sisters, 
and making yourself answerable for them. Whom should I be 
with, if not with Celia? And Mr. Tony North is very—very oblig- 
ing and amusing. I’m sure we’re much obliged to him; as Celia 
says, I don’t know what we should do without him. You are 
perfectly aware we have no acquaintances to meet and walk about 
with, as other girls have. Who was to blame for that in the first 
place, I wonder ?’ 

Jem stared stupidly, and Lucy, agitated to the verge of tears, 
was going back to Celia to save herself from making an exposure 
of her feelings in the middle of her sham gaiety. 

‘Look here, Lucy,’ said Jem, in a more conciliatory tone, ‘ there 
is Lady Jones over yonder, in her trap. She has been kind to you, 
can you not go to her?’ 

‘{ don’t know anything about Lady Jones,’ retorted Lucy 
pettishly, ‘neither does anybody else, and I for one don’t want 
to, because Celia won’t have anything to do with her. You your- 
self have not so much as called on her once, though you would 
have no hesitation in throwing me upon her good offices. It is 
horrid for me always to have to find excuses for you and Celia. 
No, Jem, I can take care of myself. We are not doing any harm, 
whatever the friendly charitable company may think; and, as for 
entertainment, we are doing pretty well, thank you.’ 

Lucy was gone, and was, the next moment, singled out for 
Tony North’s most marked attentions; he was evidently rallying 
and teasing her on her brother’s interference. 
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Poor Jem, baffled in his single attempt at discipline, slunk 
away with a hang-dog air—the more forlorn, no doubt, for the 
reason that the Pony-drift was no occasion for a school-holiday, 
and there was no little Kitty Carew on the ground to hold her 
own side of the question, and not permit him to do any more 
than haunt her footsteps doggedly. 

Lady Jones could bear it no longer. She caught the vicar’s 
eye, and made a beckoning sign to him. He came to her im- 
mediately. ‘ Will you do me a favour, Mr. North ?’ she entreated 
earnestly. ‘Will you go to Miss Lucy Endicott, and tell her 
I beg her to come over and speak to me. Or, if you do not 
care to interrupt her conversation with your cousin,’ she made an 
anxious amendment, ‘will you give me your arm and take me 
to her ?’ 

The vicar was silent for a second, and then he said stiffly, like 
the gentleman he was, ‘There is no occasion for your making an 
effort from which I can save you. I will deliver your message to 
Miss Lucy Endicott.’ 

He made his way to the two Endicotts and his cousin, the 
sender of the message following its bearer greedily with her eyes. 
The clergyman took off his felt hat with that exaggeration of 
politeness which men generally assume when they are forced into 
an encounter and compelled to act against the grain. He did not 
propose to shake hands with either of the sisters, nor did he take 
the slightest notice of his cousin, who stood grimacing at him, 
after the fashion of an unrepentant prodigal, a degraded and 
defiled satyr. 

After a brief good-morning to the Miss Endicotts, Miles 
addressed himself directly to Lucy, speaking shortly and a little 
haughtily, without being sensible of it. ‘I am here, Miss Lucy, 
with an invitation from Lady Jones for you to join her. 

Lucy turned white and red, and trembled visibly, while she 
glanced, with a desperate appeal, at her companions. 

Celia continued to smile unconcernedly. 

Tony North said very softly and innocently, but with a certain 
emphasis, ‘Tell the vicar and her ladyship you are very well where 
you are. We are selfish, we don’t want any meddling with our nice 
little party—do we ?’ 

‘Be so good as not to dictate to Miss Lucy Endicott,’ said 
Miles, in a still higher and mightier tone, and with rising heat. 
‘She does not want your help.’ 

‘Oh! don’t she?’ remonstrated Tony, almost sotto voce, with 
sweet incredulity. 

The effect of his remonstrance was electrical. Lucy did not 
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delay a minute longer. She was like a child hurrying to obey 
the prompting which she durst not resist. She spoke sharply and 
flippantly, using, as nearly as possible, Tony’s very words, not 
being quick to find others, and not feeling that any change of 
words would lessen her pain and shame, which were ready to crush 
her in the dust the moment Miles North left her to her fate. ‘Iam 
very well asI am. I don’t wish for any change ; I—I don’t care to 
be interfered with.’ She paused, and then added, as if from herself 
with the irrestrainable querulousness of weakness tortured to the 
last gasp, ‘I refused to come with Lady Jones to the drift—am I 
not to be left to do as I please? Why can she not let me 
alone ?’ 

‘Bravo, Miss Lucy!’ exclaimed Tony with open, jeering 
triumph, when Miles turned his back. ‘You have given them 
their congé with a vengeance. I predict you will not be troubled 
by my worthy cousin and the rich widow any longer.’ 

Lucy moaned in her heart. ‘Oh! whydid I saythat? There 
was no need to be rude and insult him and Lady Jones when they 
only want to be kind and good to me. I have affronted and got 
rid of my best friends—Jem’s tenant among them. But I cannot 
help it; there is no use in trying to help anything any longer.’ 

Accordingly, Lucy kept laughing hysterically for ten minutes 
after Miles North had felt it due to himself to say, ‘I have to 
apologise for appearing officious,’ had lifted his hat, stepped back, 
and was gone, in his pale imperturbability, to the person he had 
come from. He did not need to tell Lady Jones the result of 
his mission—she knew without being told. 

Both were silent. At last, as he still stood by her side, with his 
hand grasping abstractedly the front bar of her carriage, a greater 
hubbub than before arose among the imprisoned ponies. An 
obstreperous small pony succeeded in leaping the barrier. It had 
a wide field for its career. It did not run between any man’s 
legs, or disturb anybody’s equanimity where a sense of personal 
danger was concerned; but it was pursued by half the men in 
attendance, while the attention of the spectators generally was 
laid hold of and engrossed by the animated pursuit. Even the 
engaged couple stopped their confidential conversation to watch 
the chase. Celia and Tony North looked round and gazed with 
the gazing mob. Only Lucy never turned her head. 

The vicar, though a man and a Devonshire man, was soon 
satisfied with his inspection of the episode. He seized the oppor- 
tunity to unburden himself to Lady Jones, and to clear himself 
from what measure of blame she might impute to him. He drew 
nearer to her, and she bent down to hear what he had to say. 
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‘I suppose you think I ought not to keep that fellow hanging 
about here,’ he said abruptly and harshly, pointing his meaning 
by an unwilling glance in Tony’s direction; ‘ but if I were to 
turn him adrift to-morrow, and let him loose elsewhere, where he 
could do a great deal more harm to himself and others, it would 
not matter. If it were not my scamp of a cousin, it would be 
somebody else.’ 

At first she made him no reply; then she said a little coldly, 
‘Don’t interfere with your domestic arrangements on my account, 
pray,’ as if it was round her that the gadfly was buzzing. 

‘ These Endicott girls are infatuated and incorrigible,’ he burst 
out passionately, unable to restrain himself. ‘They have been 
warned repeatedly to no purpose. It would tempt one to believe 
there was a doom hanging over the family.’ 

If he had looked at her while he was speaking, he would have 
seen a quiver pass over her flesh, but he was too full of his 
subject. 

She answered at last in a low disturbed tone, ‘I cannot tell 
you how and why, but I am convinced Lucy is being sacrificed. 
She is not acting of her own free will. I feel as if I could cry 
out, “ Is there no one to interfere and save the poor child?” She is 
so sweet sometimes, and she might be so good if she got fair 
play. Iask myself if it is part of my punishment—you know 
we have all offended and incurred punishment in our day, 
in one way or another,’ she explained a little confusedly and 
wildly—‘ to sit by and see her likewise perish, with no power to 
prevent it.’ 

In any other cause he would have been struck by the strange- 
ness of the speech, and would have stopped to analyse it; as it 
was, he went on gloomily: ‘What can you make of a woman 
who declines to be rescued? She refuses to be saved, sweet as 
she is, good as she might be. Now, suppose there was a rescuer 
ready to risk everything he prized for her sake, his credit and 
usefulness, his very duty to his Maker. He would be a bold 
man,’ he added hastily, with a half-shudder, and yet an indefinable 
longing in his voice, ‘ who would think twice of Lucy Endicott. 
Don’t they say the girl is the picture of her mother ?’ 

He was arrested and taken aback by the sudden, suppressed 
anguish with which, letting the reins fall on the ponies’ necks, 
she clasped her hands together, and said in a choked voice, ‘ Oh, 
poor mother! whose very likeness is fatal to the child you bore 
and loved.’ 

Louder shouts than those which had gone before them rising 
ov er the moor, showed that the renegade was caught, and about 
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to be dragged back to receive its deserts, and there was a cessation 
of the interest which had centred in it. 

The vicar’s conversation with Lady Jones was brought to an 
abrupt conclusion, leaving him with an uneasy impression, highly 
disagreeable to a man of his temperament, that he had been 
betrayed, of all persons, by Lady Jones, in whose discretion he 
had put faith, into saying a great deal more than he ought, and 
making something of a fool of himself. What had she to do, 
sending him to reclaim Lucy Endicott, and drawing him into a 
discussion about her afterwards? The personal soreness blunted 
his perceptions for a time to another conclusion to which, thinking 
over the scene, he came ultimately—a conclusion similar to one 
at which George Fielding had arrived some time before, in refer- 
ence to the identical person—‘ That woman must have had great 
trials and sorrows of her own, to be moved as she was by what she 
conceived the wrong done to another—to a stranger.’ 


CHaPpTeR XXVIII. 
SURLY JEM COME TO GRIEF. 


THE long-delayed thunder-storm bursts in the end over town 
and country; the bolt, suspended for a space, falls at last; the 
cry of ‘wolf’ is no longer a purely mischievous, or a nervously 
apprehensive feint, but the desperate sign of an appalling reality. 
As happens frequently in the experience of most of us, the elabo- 
rate preparation for the encounter was of no service, save to lull 
to sleep, under a false impression of continued security, fears for 
which there was only too solid a foundation. 

Sally Beaver had been summoned by Beaver to aid in his 
field work. Beaver had Jem’s authority for spiriting his wife 
away, at any moment, on his and his master’s business—a privi- 
lege which the girls had resented and resisted to the best of their 
ability, in vain. A cow on the moor—the only cow kept for the 
use of the family—had hung out a signal of distress, and wanted 
a woman to see to her; for, as everybody knew, and Beaver 
remarked in agreement with the general opinion, ‘ women volk, 
but pewer company for men volk, as a rule, were main handy 
when cow-ill were going round; nor were they to be despised when 
a man was laid on the flat of his back with summat.’ 

In the absence of Sally on her proper mission, if a knock came 
to the front door of Blackhall—luckily such an event was rare— 
somebody had to open the door. As that somebody was never by 
any chance Celia, not even though she might be sitting within 
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earshot, idle or only singing at the top of a voice, which, though 
it had received some training, was rather powerful than agreeable, 
Lucy was wont to go gingerly, and opening the door a couple of 
inches, ask who was there? She did this even when Jem was 
within doors. He was ample protection from burglars—if they 
had thought Blackhall worth a visit in broad daylight—and as 
for anything further, he would have contented himself with giving 
his sisters a contemptuous glance, which would have said as plainly 
as glance could say, ‘ You are not even good for opening a door; 
yet you take it upon you to despise women who can do that and 
a great deal more,’ and then tramped down the stair, through 
the hall, and opened the door himself without more ado. Celia 
would have let him, but Lucy would not suffer it if she chanced 
to be in the way, she was too quick for him in this. She scrupled 
to open the door herself, but she scrupled still more that Jem 
should open it. If Jem could have seen it, there was something 
not sensibly, but foolishly pretty, in the way in which Lucy here 
put herself shrinkingly, shamefacedly, but still staunchly, in the 
breach before him. 

Lucy opened the door on this September morning when there 
was more than dew, there was already silver hoar-frost hanging on 
the fast-fading ruby bells of the fuchsia hedges, and the berries 
which the birds were still sparing on the holly-stack. Through 
the two inches of the open door, she found herself face to face 
with a pair of the most civil working men in their Sunday clothes 
whom she had ever had the good fortune to come across. 

‘ By your leave, Miss, we must see Squire Endicott,’ said one 
of the pair deprecatingly. 

‘We begs your pardon, Miss, for intruding,’ said the other, 
adding, with much consideration, ‘but if you will be zo good 
as to show us into the kitchen, we will give as little trouble as 
we can.’ 

Jem was out, but Lucy was so pleased with the good manners 
of the strangers, that she had less reluctance than she might 
otherwise have felt in tripping before them into the kitchen, and 
trying in her blundering way to make them comfortable. ‘I do 
not know when my brother will be back. I am afraid Sally has 
let the fire get low ; but perhaps,as you must have had a walk, you 
have grown warm and will not feel the chill there is in the morn- 
ings now, so near the moor. Both of the servants have gone out,’ 
went on poor Lucy, taking Beaver on as a purely house servant, 
which she was wont to do in a vague, not intentionally deceitful, 
fashion, when she was pressed on the question of the numerical 
strength of the domestics. ‘But one of them will be sure to be 
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back presently and will let you have a jug of ale, and bread and 
cheese.’ 

‘No hurry, Miss,’ said the one man cheerfully. 

‘Never mind us,’ chimed in the other modestly and affably. 
‘ Us will attend to ourselves and not be in your way—not no more 
than we can help, Miss.’ 

Lucy went up to Celia with the story that she had never had 
to do with two more civil men—she hoped they had been sent by 
somebody to buy some of Jem’s live stock. She had heard him say 
to Beaver the other day, that he thought cattle-dealers and drovers 
had forsaken the place. 

‘What are you saying, Lucy? What are the men like?’ 
asked Celia, sitting up in her chair, letting one of Tony North’s 
books slip to the floor and speaking with more interest than might 
have been looked for from her. ‘Very civil are they? Have 
they begun to wag their tails, lick their lips and roll their eyes ?’ 

‘Celia, are you out of your senses? Wag their tails, indeed! 
Men have no tails to wag,’ protested Lucy indignantly. 

‘Not even coat-tails? I beg your pardon, I was thinking of 
tigers when they are preparing to make mincemeat of their 
keepers. ‘The Philistines be upon you, Samson.” Depend upon 
it, Lucy, you have admitted the bailiffs/ 

‘Oh! no, no,’ cried Lucy. ‘They are two quite nice men ;’ 
but she collapsed into a chair opposite Celia at the terrible word. 

‘No doubt,’ said Celia, picking up her book. ‘I believe that 
is their way till they are crossed. They are most commendable 
in seeking to gild an odious trade. They used to be brutal all 
through, but it was a waste of power, and they know better now, 
like everybody else.’ 

‘But it cannot be; say you are only teasing me,’ implored 
Lucy. ‘You would not speak in that cool way if—if it were come 
—-Jem’s ruin, you know, which we have all been fearing so long.’ 

Celia shrugged her shoulders. ‘What would you have me to 
do if “ Jem’s ruin, you know,” were come?’ 

‘Do you think I might ask the men?’ suggested Lucy in a 
trembling voice, growing pale with the daring of the proposal. 
‘Do you think they would tell me?’ 

‘If you like. Yes; I dare say they would tell you, if they had 
no motive for concealing the truth. Perhaps it would be as well 
to ascertain the real state of the case, since it is just possible that 
your friends may be burglars, doing the thing quietly and politely, 
not to intimidate you unnecessarily. If so, you may tell them 
that they will get very little here—your bangles, silver thimble, 
and so forth—that is worth the trouble of carrying away.’ 
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The idea of burglars in the forenoon, knocking at the front 
door and asking for Jem, did not recommend itself to Lucy’s 
limited imagination, so that it had no deterrent influence on her. 
She departed, and was able tu return and shut the sitting-room 
door before she broke into a passion of tears. 

‘ Now, Lucy, if you are to howl I must retire and shut myself 
up in our room.’ Celia calmly stated the alternative. ‘It would 
be more to the purpose if you told me what you said and what 
the men said in reply.’ 

‘ You are r-right,’ acknowledged Lucy, through the sobs she 
was struggling to suppress, speaking in a voice of despair. ‘I just 
said, “ Oh! if you please, are you the bailiffs?” and one of them 
said, “That is about it; I’m sorry for you,” and the other said, 
*‘ Well, yes, Miss, we be;” and oh! Celia, they’ve taken posses- 
sion of the two arm-chairs, and they are smoking pipes, for as civil 
as they are P 

‘ Of course ; every man is entitled to his little privileges and 
perquisites.’ 

‘ But to think I d-did it. I—his own sister—brought this on 
poor Jem,’ and Lucy gave way anew to a tempest of weeping. 

‘You! Do you really think your miserable little bit of debt, 
which Tony North paid weeks ago, would have brought down the 
bailiffs on Jem? Did ever anyone hear such preposterous conceit 
and vanity ?’ 

Celia’s ridicule and contempt had the effect of a cold bath in 
recovering and composing Lucy after her paroxysm of distress. 
‘No, it is not that,’ she said more quietly, ‘though I would give 
the world I had not bought that horrid frock and those other 
things; but, Celia, it was I—I,’ breaking down again, ‘who opened 
the door. I shall never forgive myself, though, of course, I did 
not guess who was behind it. I might have called to you and 
you might have helped me; we might have closed and barred 
or locked it and kept the—the bailiffs out till Jem knew, and 
had time to think what he should do.’ 

‘You are an idiot, Lucy,’ said Celia, with conviction. ‘What 
good would it do to keep out these civil men, the bailiffs, when 
they have the law on their side? Ifthey ever had the door shut 
in their faces at Blackhall, which from all I have heard is ex- 
tremely probable, it was not Jem who performed the feat. He has 
not enough spirit. Besides, men and manners have changed. I 
believe bailiffs, like agents, were once counted good game. In 
the west of Ireland, for instance, they were shot down freely ; but 
even in Connaught that would no longer be tolerated without 
causing a row.’ 
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‘Then what is to be done?’ said Lucy, not showing particular 
interest in the change of manners in Connaught, but wiping her 
eyes and forcing down her sighs on account of Jem and the 
family. 

‘Why, nothing; that grand resource of impecunious people 
who live in houses and can’t pay the rent, or support families on 
incomes which do not exist. It is very hard to fight against a 
policy of doing nothing. I put myself to the trouble of telling 
you some time ago that it was not a great additional misfortune 
for bailiffs to be in possession. Speak them fair and they will not 
dispossess you. Indeed, they cannot till all the creditors agree 
as to what is each man’s share, which they are not likely to do, 
though there is honour amongst thieves. Tony North has told 
me of people who lived and enjoyed every luxury for years with 
the bailiffs behind the scenes. I dare say Tony was drawing a 
long bow, but there is something in such statements. If Jem 
had any tact and enterprise, he might make his own of the 
accident.’ 

Lucy was, in a general way, as easily uplifted as she was swiftly 
cast down in her confidence with regard to what was about to 
happen to the family. But she had a strain of honesty in her 
which prevented her from taking refuge in this sanguine philo- 
sophical view of affairs. She was driven to suggest, reluctantly 
and haltingly, Mr. Tony North. He had helped her in her diffi- 
culty, might he not be able to lend temporary relief to Jem ? 

‘What! convert Tony into a family benefactor ?’ cried Celia, 
with one of her ringing, piercing laughs. ‘How can you be so 
mean, after the manner in which you have all treated him? Poor 
dear Tony, to be so taken advantage of! One never expected to 
have to regard him as a victim to his generosity and magnanimity. 
1t would better become you, Miss Lucy, to think how your little 
debt is ever to be paid now. You don’t mean to say that you have 
modestly made up your mind to its never being paid? That is 
all very well for you, but I am not certain that Tony, in spite of 
his gallantry, will put up with it. You had better take care and 
not try him too far, lest he be tempted to betray your secret, and 
send Jem his claim with the claims of the other creditors.’ 

‘Oh! he would surely never be so cruel; it would be too hard 
on poor Jem as well as on me,’ lamented Lucy, reduced once more 
to the deepest despondency. 

‘I don’t see that it could matter much to Jem, as things are,’ 
said Celia unfeelingly. 

‘ Not to know that I had taken on things, and kept it from 
him; and borrowed the money to pay for them from a man he 
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does not like?’ said Lucy, repeating each of the enormities under 
her breath, and with scared, guilty eyes. 

‘Of course it was shocking of you,’ said Celia, pronouncing the 
condemnation with great relish in the middle of the lightness with 
which it was uttered. 

‘Why, Celia, it was you yourself who urged me to buy the 
frock and things, and afterwards suggested that Tony North might 
lend me the money to pay for them,’ remonstrated the unhappy 
Lucy. ‘Don’t you remember you said it was such a trifle that 
nobody would think anything of it; everybody would laugh at me 
for making an outcry about it?’ 

‘Did 1?’ asked Celia unblushingly. ‘I suppose you had come 
round me, as people say, and played on my good nature to take 
pity on you. But when I think of it, I see I was mistaken on 
more than one point. For instance, it makes it worse instead of 
better that you should have done it for such a beggarly sum, like 
the man in the Bible who sold his birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage. Dear! dear! to incur indelible disgrace—if it were ever 
known—and offend Jem past forgiveness for four pounds ten; 
not much more than a girl who has a decent allowance of pocket- 
money might give for a Persian kitten or a piping bullfinch.’ 

Neither did Jem put the arrival of the bailiffs in the advan- 
tageous light of a blessing in disguise. His manliness certainly 
prompted him to affect stoicism, and even to express relief at the 
close of the long, hard fight, and sickening suspense, in which 
despair had always loomed larger than hope, but that was different 
from Celia’s tone of frank congratulation. 

After an interview with the men below, he came up to the 
sitting-room where the girls still were, and walked without a word 
to the farthest window. He stood looking out at nothing in par- 
ticular, apparently, with his back to Celia and Lucy, for what were, 
to Lucy, several agonising minutes. Then he turned round and 
said harshly : 

‘I suppose you girls know who are downstairs, and that there 
is the end of it, just as I told you?’ 

‘Oh! Jem, I am so sorry for you,’ said Lucy, through her fast 
falling tears. 

‘There is no good to be got by turning on waterworks,’ 
said poor Jem impatiently, with little either of graciousness or 
grace. 

‘Will you be so good as to tell us what good there is to get, 
and where we are to get it?’ said Celia with a cutting voice, as if 
his way of meeting the crisis provoked her quite as much as 
Lucy’s tears annoyed him—as if she looked on him in the light of 
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the person to blame for their poverty. Unquestionably she did 
so, by whatever queer distorted logic she contrived to do it. 

‘ None that I know of, said Jem sullenly ; ‘I don’t know any- 
thing you two can do; you must find out that for yourselves.’ He 
walked over to his table and the desk which held the accounts 
over which he had so long pored and pondered in vain. He locked 
and double-locked the desk and pushed back the table as if he 
meant to have nothing more to do with them. He turned round 
with a weary, hopeless expression on the face which had not looked 
young for many a day, and yet was not so very much older than 
those of the girls opposite him. ‘So far as Iam concerned,’ he said 
drearily, ‘I could be glad it was all over. As for you two, you 
must think what is to become of you. I shall try to get work of 
some kind, and you may share my wages; but it is not at all likely 
that they will content fine madams, even if they will keep you 
from starving. Perhaps you had better go back at once to the 
relations you came from and see what they can do for you, since I 
shall ask no help from them.’ 

Celia sat swelling in bitter resentment, injured, insulted, be- 
cause Jem could not manage like other men, like other bankrupts, 
to maintain the women of the family—not even after the wretched 
fashion in which he had kept them for the last year and a half. 
Lucy slipped away and actually braved Celia’s wrath. 

The Endicotts’ misfortunes were past concealment, past re- 
trieval ; Jem had said it ; and Lucy had no notion that he would 
change his mind—she had no conception of the artful devices by 
which persons of spirit, as Celia would have put it, mask the pre- 
sence of bailiffs in the house and go on the owners’ way not 
minding, and expecting their friends and acquaintances to be 
equally inobservant and oblivious. Lucy herself was in mortal ter- 
ror of the ‘wolves in sheep’s clothing ’ whom she had introduced 
on the premises—though it was a crumb of comfort that Jem 
had never asked who let the men in, or signified that, if he had 
been apprised of their coming, he would have fought them off to 
the last drop of his blood. 

It showed how profoundly Lucy was moved, and how her emo- 
tion caused her to forget herself and to overcome her natural tim- 
idity, that, having secured her hat and jacket, she slipped on tip- 
toe downstairs, through the hall and out at the front door, either 
as if she feared that the bailiffs would suspect her of carrying off 
what tables and chairs the Endicotts had left, or as if the men 
might consider the very clothes she wore to be Jem’s property, 
which she was not at liberty to convey out of the house beyond the 
officers’ scrutiny. It was true that her frock and hat belonged to 
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Jem, if they did not belong to Tony North, in lieu of that other 
frock and hat which she had learned to hate. 

Lucy was bound for the Court ; she did not care in her roused 
feelings what Celia might say ; Lucy did not even mind what she 
recollected perfectly well, that she had behaved very badly to Lady 
Jones at the Pony-drift; she did not know how her ladyship 
might receive her. But the knowledge and the uncertainty 
which accompanied it, that would have rendered Lucy passive 
and helpless in ordinary circumstances, went for nothing on the 
day when Jem was ruined out and out, and there was nobody to 
whom his sister could go to seek advice and aid for him and her- 
self and Celia, save his tenant, who had shown herself willing to 
befriend the family—whom Lucy had rewarded with neglect and 
rudeness. 

Lucy had not to wait long to learn how she was to be met by 
the mistress of the Court. Lady Jones must have seen the girl 
hurrying across the Green, almost falling over the geese that came 
in her way, in her preoccupation and haste, for by the time she 
had opened the wicket-gate the mistress of the house was half 
way down the flagged path between her mock balsams, golden 
feathers, ribbon grass, and autumn phloxes, in spite of that 
wavering, feeble gait of hers which had pathos in it when one 
looked in her face. She had been able to nerve and steady it 
when she sought to track the Spanish Madam to her favourite 
haunt ; now Lady Jones’s walk was that of painfully feeling for, 
clutching at and scraping the ground in her eagerness to traverse 
it. But her white face, luminous eyes, and half open lips were 
all full of welcome. ‘ What is it ?’—-she spoke first. ‘Something 
is amiss and you are come to me—that is right—let me get back 
to the seat in the porch and then tell me all about it.’ 

Tottering as she was, Lady Jones put her arm round Lucy as 
if to support her, instead of taking the support she needed her- 
self, and drew her within the porch. 

Lucy was only too glad to sit down on one of what Celia 
had called ‘ beggars’ seats,’ and not to mind the passers-by, the 
ubiquitous geese, Zecchy and Lovey coming to the draw-well, and, 
what was more formidable, the large aggressive figure of Mrs. 
Reynolds, which might at any moment tower like a Colossus in her 
' gateway and threaten to descend on her neighbour across the 
Green. 

Naturally Lucy was very careful of appearances; but she felt 
inclined to throw them to the winds, when by this time éither 
Beaver or Sally must have re-entered the kitchen at Blackhall, 
been made sensible of who had now a better right to be there 
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than Squire Endicott and his servants had, and must be pritned 
with the melancholy news which, if it were not already all over 
Oxcleeve, would be discussed in every cottage before nightfall. 

‘I am afraid I startled you, my dear,’ said Lady Jones gently, 
as if she were calling herself to order; ‘but I saw by your face 
you had something to say. Now, take your own time to say it. 
But first, did you eat your breakfast this morning? Is there 
anything you could take to refresh you? There is wine in the 
sideboard. It will not be long till lunch, and I dare say Charlotte 
—my cook, you know—could get you a basin of soup, or would 
you like a glass of milk? Is there anything which I could get 
for you that you think would do you good? Only tell me, Lucy,’ 
urged Lady Jones, in the tones which were so motherly in a 
childless woman, and so strange and sweet to a motherless girl. 

‘No, no, you are too kind; I don’t deserve it,’ stammered 
Lucy. 

‘Never mind what you deserve; it does not signify to me,’ 
persisted Lady Jones, in an inconsequent, reckless fashion. 

‘But I don’t want anything, I ate my breakfast the same as 
nsual—we did not know then > And with that the pent-up tor- 
rent of words and tears burst forth as incoherently as might have 
been expected. In the mean time the two contrasted figures, 
forgetting everything in their earnest conversation—the white- 
haired, white-faced widow in her heavy black weeds and the yellow- 
haired, pink-cheeked girl in her flimsy girlish dress—sat framed in 
the grey porch of the old Court, where many an Endicott had sat 
discussing their troubles long before the days of Gentleman Greena- 
way, where the Spanish Madam herself might have found shelter 
from the cold. Outside the garden gate, the geese stretched their 
long necks, poked their heads through the bars, and peered curi- 
ously at the conference, preserving an unwonted silence as if loth 
to disturb the téte-a-téte. 

‘Oh! Lady Jones, can you tell me what to do?’ began Lucy. 
‘I must work for myself whatever people may think of me. I 
can’t live off Jem’s wages when he is reduced to taking wages, and 
when there is a chance of our starving, for then I know he will not 
eat a bite that we may have enough. Nothing can save him, and I 
shall have helped to kill my brother !’ 

‘I do not understand you,’ said Lady Jones, in amaze. ‘There 
can be no question of starving, or of saving your brother. As to 
working for yourself, nobody worth minding will think any harm 
of youfor doing so. Between you and me, I wonder you and your 
sister did nottry it a year andahalfago. Youand I see some things 
in a different light. However, you need not do it unless you like, 
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though of course it depends on what you call working,’ and a pe- 
culiarly happy smile flitted for an instant across Lady Jones’s face. 

‘I know I am silly,’ said Lucy meekly, ‘ but Celia agrees with 
me here. The world looks down on girls who go out as governesses,’ 
persisted Lucy, who could rarely get quit of a rooted idea and was 
seldom capable of entertaining more than one at atime. ‘I never 
thought I should have to spend my days in shabby school-rooms, 
have to walk last into other rooms, dine when families lunched, 
and be invited into drawing-rooms to play when people danced.’ 
Lucy ran mournfully over the list of small grievances and humilia- 
tions, while Lady Jones could hardly refrain from another smile, 
but managed to suppress it in order not to hurt her companion’s 
feelings. 

‘People have to bear worse than that in this world,’ she ven- 
tured to suggest mildly. 

‘Oh, yes,’ owned Lucy, but she showed herself a little aggrieved 
at her catalogue of woes being depreciated. ‘People are a great- 
deal poorer than that; then they go and do wrong frequently, and 
there is no end to the misery and suffering all about—one sees that 
even in Oxcleeve, nobody needs to be told of it. Still, I do not 
know how my sister and I are to bear what we may have to put up 
with,’ went on Lucy, ‘for Celia is very proud and has a great 
deal of spirit, as you may have found out.’ 

‘I should have thought that it would have been all the other 
way, that her pride and spirit would have helped her to work for 
herself,’ said Lady Jones slowly. 

‘Oh, no, Celia’s pride is not that kind of pride,’ explained 
Lucy glibly. ‘ Besides, as I said, we never dreamt of such a thing. 
We had no reason to expect it, and it is really very hard, when we 
are squire’s daughters, like Milly and Nettie Barnes. All Miss Pen- 
fold’s pupils were not squire’s daughters, they were mostly the 
daughters of doctors and lawyers. We did suspect that one of 
the girls was the daughter of a hotel-keeper, which was very wrong. 
I don’t mean that she could help it, but she ought not to have been 
sent to Miss Penfold’s among the rest of us; and I do not believe 
that she was even going to be a teacher,’ ended Lucy, asif this fact 
implied an additional indignity. 

‘Well, that may say something for the gentility of teaching,’ 
hinted Lady Jones. ‘It was perhaps some of the better-class 
girls who were training for teachers.’ 

‘No, indeed,’ said Lucy with conviction, ‘the pupil-teachers 
were a class by themselves—I think one of them was a poor lady, 
but another was the Miss Penfolds’ niece, and a third was the 
daughter of the writing master. There was a fourth for a short 
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time, and she was the daughter of a surgeon, she said, but we were 
almost sure he was a veterinary surgeon. She was very close 
and very pushing, and it was evident she meant to rise in the 
world.’ 

‘Very commendable,’ argued Lady Jones, ‘if she understood 
rising in the world in the proper sense.’ 

There was a moment’s pause and then Lucy admitted ingenu- 
ously, ‘I am sure I don’t know how I am ever to do it—teach, I 
mean—for though I got prizes for elocution and English and French 
dictation in addition to those for good conduct, and I have kept 
up my painting as well as I was able, I was never one of the 
head girls at Miss Penfold’s. I was not like Celia—she always 
says Iam stupid. People may find me out and not have me for a 
teacher.’ 

‘There are worse things than being stupid,’ said Lady Jones 
quickly. ‘Not that I think you stupid—you were very clever 
about the schoolgirls’ sewing the other day.’ 

‘That was only sewing. There is no cleverness in sewing,’ 
said Lucy. 

‘I don’t know that. You may be sure of this, there is some 
use for you in the world, else you would not be here—only don’t 
be too particular. Even squires’ daughters have to make them- 
selves useful sometimes in ways they did not alwaysforesee. They 
may be thankful when they can make themselves useful in any 
way, ay, in standing at a washing-tub or in being a scullery-maid. 
But what has put all this into your head to-day? Forgive me for 
asking,’ exclaimed Lady Jones, getting a little excited in her turn. 
‘Has your brother been speaking to you of his affairs? It is no 
secret that he is in embarrassed circumstances.’ 

‘Oh! Lady Jones,’ cried Lucy, recalled to the extremity of the 
situation, ‘ the bailiffs are at Blackhall.’ 

‘ The bailiffs!’ said Lady Jones, starting up as if she were young 
and strong enough to rout a host of bailiffs, and then sitting down 
again exhausted. ‘Oh! poor fellow. That must be seen to at 
once. Why did you not tell me in the beginning? Does George 
Fielding know? Has Jem sent for him? What is he doing ?’ 

Lucy stared, startled by the rush of questions. 

‘Iam anxious to be of service to you,’ said Lady Jones hastily. 
‘I am a great deal older than all of you and I am your brother’s 
tenant—that is one tie between us, is it not?’ 

Lucy did not stop to ask herself why Lady Jones should care 
so much, though she was a friendly, middle-aged woman, Jem’s 
tenant. Lucy was not even offended in her little punctiliousness 
by the unceremonious directness of the style in which she was 
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assailed for further information. ‘Jem says it is all over. This 
is the end,’ said Lucy, with a fresh gush of tears. 

‘No, it is not all over. This is not the end, said Lady Jones 
firmly, rising to her feet again and preparing to enter the house. 
‘It will all come right in time, if you Endicotts will let it. I 
thought you would have to wait till a life lapsed, but this must 
be seen to at once—there is no time to lose. I am going to order 
out my ponies and drive over to Ashford to speak to Mr. Field- 
ing. Will you come with me? I shall be glad of your company 
—TI am always glad of it. I hope you understand that.’ 

Lucy thanked the woman who had been so kind to her and 
so patient with her, wondering a little vaguely, yet drawn to her 
in a manner the girl could not resist. But she would not go to 
Ashford if she could help it; with or without Lady Jones she had 
shrunk from entering the town, for reasons of her own, for a 
number of weeks. She felt as if Mr. Bliss and Mrs. Denny must 
know all about her mede of paying their bills, and might expose 
her at any moment. She was by no means sure that Jem would 
not be angry with her for repairing to Lady Jones on such a day, 
on such an errand. She dreaded lest Celia should discover where 
she had been and what she had done. 

Lady Jones went alone to Ashford and Lucy hurried back to 
Blackhall—not knowing very well what to think. She was sure 
that she had a friend and that friend meant to help and save the 
Endicotts, but she did not see how it could be, she was not able to 
believe that Lady Jones’s help could be of much avail when Celia 
had never cared for her or had any faith in her and when Jem 
had said of the family fortunes, ‘It is all over. This is the end.’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


‘JEM MUST BE SAVED.’ 


Irv was market-day in Ashford, but George Fielding happened 
to be for the moment alone in his private room, where Mrs. Rey- 
nolds had interviewed him one morning in spring. It was now 
autumn, and in the interval a good deal had come to pass in his 
private consciousness where the tenant of the Court was concerned. 
And at this instant the said tenant was shown into George’s 
office. 

He had told himself for some time that he must be prepared 
for anything, and the sequel proved that he had made the reflec- 
tion to some purpose, for he put on a calm face impervious to 
scrutiny. He received his visitor with quiet politeness—installing 
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her in his chair, in which she sank back in bodily weariness. He 
went out quickly and told the clerk whom the information chiefly 
concerned, that Lady Jones had private business with him and 
that they were not to be interrupted on any pretext whatever, 
not though Sam Russel brought his lease to be looked over, or 
the Horlocks were come to pay the interest on their bond, or 
Kit Hedgeland were to turn up with the missing paper in his 
lawsuit. Then George Fielding returned to Lady Jones with 
measured steps, not because he was assuming deliberation, but 
because he was forced to delay the encounter for a minute or two 
longer. In spite of his self-control and the precautions, which 
were the result of being forewarned, he could not shake off a sense 
of the strangeness of reflecting who it was that was sitting in 
his room after time and change had done their work with unusual 
effect—what it would have been to him fifteen years ago to know 
her there, and what his father would have thought of her presence ! 
His father had not known how to regard Joanna Endicott. He 
had not been without favour for her; he had been just to her in 
her adversity. At the same time he had been repelled by her—as 
what father would not have been repelled by the girl who had re- 
jected his son? for whom, at the same time, she would have 
been anything save a desirable match in the eyes of the world. 

The next moment George was standing before Lady Jones 
seeking to reassure her, while she was rapidly recovering herself. 
‘Can I do anything for you?’ heasked. ‘I have given directions 
that nobody shall be shown in here, if you have business with me, 
as I take it for granted you have.’ 

‘Thanks,’ she said, in her clear, full voice, ‘that was good of 
you. It is not my business entirely, it is other people’s as well 
—yours among the rest,’ with a faint, fleeting smile. Then she went 
straight tothe point. ‘You are agent for my landlord. Have you 
heard that the bailiffs are at Blackhall this morning ?’ 

He had not heard; but, in the double consciousness under 
which he was labouring, he could not for the life of him think so 
much of what the advanced stage at which Jem Endicott’s troubles 
had arrived would signify to him, as of what it must be to her 
sitting there to know that the bailiffs were at Blackhall this 
September morning. 

He roused himself and told her that he had not heard, but he 
was not surprised at the news. He was afraid it was the begm- 
ning of the end. 

‘No,’ she said, contradicting him flatly, ‘that shall not be if I 
can prevent it. Sit down and consult with me about what is to be 
done.’ 
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He sat down mechanically at her bidding, and waited for her 
to say more. 

‘Jem must be saved, come what may, George.’ 

His heart gave a great throb and beat more violently than it 
had done for a dozen years. He thought she was on the eve of 
revealing her personality, if she had not revealed it in that speech ; 
but her next words undeceived him. She had evidently no in- 
tention of taking him into her confidence, unless the step were 
inevitable. The use of his Christian name was a mere slip of the 
tongue which might easily occur, and be unperceived by her, 
when she was pre-occupied and agitated. Indeed, it had happened 
before in similar circumstances, when they had been conversing 
together in reference to a startling incident which he now knew 
had concerned her nearly ; and in his ignorance he had treated the 
blunder as possibly the result of unconventional habits and familiar 
tricks of speech acquired during her earlier life in the colonies. 

‘ You are aware that I take an interest in the Endicott family, 
Mr. Fielding,’ she was saying, much more formally, as if she were 
making a preconcerted explanation. ‘But perhaps you do not 
also know that I am rich and cannot tell what to do with my 
money. I am willing to advance what is necessary, on proper 
security, of course, to relieve my landlord in any way you think 
best, but it must be done quickly. Lucy ran across to me this 
morning. They are in great distress, which they must be spared 
as soon as it can be managed.’ 

It was his turn to smile a little. The speech was so like a 
woman’s, he told himself, and yet she had it in her to act with a 
man’s energy and determination. 

‘I formed my own conclusions as to your command of money 
when you took the Court in the condition in which it stood,’ he 
said ; ‘ but I am sorry to tell you, as a matter of duty, that Jem 
Endicott’s circumstances are all but desperate. The man who 
has put in the bailiffs—I think I can guess who it is, though I 
am not absolutely certain—is only one of many heavily-involved 
creditors who will follow suit. If Jem Endicott had been a wise 
man he would have tried long ago to break the entail. Though 
there was a difficulty about it in my father’s time, it could have 
been managed according to later lights. Now matters have settled 
themselves. It isclear he cannot live on at Blackhall without stock 
or implements or such furniture as the house contains. The place 
must be let, if anyone will take it in these wretched times for 
agriculture, for the behoof of the creditors, and poor Jem and his 
sisters must shift for themselves elsewhere.’ He put the reasonable 
side of the question plainly before her. 
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She listened to him patiently, and then she said, ‘But you 
don’t know how much money I have or how much I am willing to 
lay out in this matter. I could lift ten thousand pounds without 
any trouble—would that do? I think you could sell out shares for 
me which would bring in about five thousand more. I am afraid 
all the rest is laid out in different colonial investments and could 
not be easily realised. Would ten or fifteen thousand pounds be 
enough at first ?’ she asked eagerly. 

God help her! she was a very woman still, though she had 
grown grey under hardship and suffering. 

‘Lady Jones,’ he said quietly, trying her, ‘do you think that 
either I or any other respectable lawyer would allow you to fling ten 
thousand pounds into the sea or the fire to gratify a passing fancy ? 
You spoke of proper security. There can be no proper security when 
the land is little worth in these times, and such asit is was mortgaged 
to its full value long before its present possessor succeeded to it.’ 

‘Then he has never had a fair chance,’ she said indignantly ; 
‘and you, his friend, object to my giving it to him.’ 

‘I object to you or any woman—man, when it comes to that— 
undertaking, with my consent, an obligation you must know little 
or nothing about.’ 

‘Well, you have warned me,’ she said entreatingly. ‘ Your 
conscience is clear, and you may believe me when I say there is 
nobody to call either you or me to account for what, after all, is 
perfectly just and legal. I can do what I like with the money my 
husband left me. You will find on the least inquiry that it is en- 
tirely at my disposal. He had few relations, and he provided 
amply for those he had while he was still alive—and I am alone in 
the world.’ 

Her voice gave way a little as she made the statement, and he 
was sensible that, under the force of what he felt, he had been 
speaking, as it might sound, harshly to her. He resumed more 
gently: ‘I do not for a moment dispute your right of spending 
your money as you think fit ; I have not the smallest title to do so. 
All that I want is to give you my candid opinion on one of those 
business matters with which you, like most ladies, may not be very 
well acquainted. The expression of my opinion is gratuitous, I dare 
say, since I do not believe for an instant that my friend Jem Endicott, 
whom I have always reckoned honest and honourable in the middle 
of his misfortunes, would agree to such a sacrifice from a woman on 
whom he has no farther claim than that of her landlord and friend.’ 

‘Do you mean that he would not take the money—which I 
am so willing to give him, when J ask him—from me?’ she in- 
quired piteously, 
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He was very sorry for her, though she would not trust him, 
and though, after the first false step, he could not tell how many 
more she might have taken. He hated himself for that admission, 
but he could not help himself, as a man of the world. It was all 
very well to have faith in her still, but in point of fact her history 
was a blank to him. Still, of this he was certain, that whatever 
she might have done or left undone, she was blameless in her 
desire to confer this benefit on her own flesh and blood. 

‘I don’t see that he can or ought to take it,’ he was compelled 
to say; ‘but of course I'll convey to him your most generous 
but —pardon me—reckless proposal, and if I am not mistaken he 
will dismiss it at once, with more or less of the gratitude he owes 
to you. Poor Jem is—well, not the most gracious of mortals, but 
he is not such an ingrate as not to recognise the great service you 
would fain render him.’ He was trying to comfort her, racking 
his brains for convincing, soothing arguments on his side of the 
question. ‘ Were he to consent—and I do not know that in this 
case you might not be rendering him a disservice—bringing 
down on him a curse instead of a blessing , 

‘ You may leave me to decide that,’ she interrupted him coldly. 

He went on apparently without heeding her. ‘ What I was 
going to say was that in all probability you would only stave off 
his ruin ; it would be a question of time merely. The debt which 
has been his destruction all along would be there intact, in 
another form which he would be doubly bound to strive his utmost 
to repay. I am not a squire or a farmer myself, and Iam not sure 
that Jem’s utmost exertions where cattle and grain are in question 
are worth much, that his methods are the best which can be 
adopted in the circumstances. He has never had a fair chance, as 
you say, and he is as frugal and industrious as any hard-headed 
colonist ; but he is also self-willed, dogged in the extreme, and, I 
suspect, old-fashioned in his ideas.’ He plunged into another ob- 
jection. ‘If Jem were so far left to himself as to become your 
debtor to a large extent with very little prospect of clearing 
off the debt in a reasonable time, I don’t suppose it would be an 
advantage to his sisters, as you may imagine it would. I conclude 
you are interested in the whole family,’ said George, trying to 
speak easily, taking up a bundle of papers and fingering them in 
an unsuccessful effort to appear still more at his ease. ‘I have 
observed that you have taken a liking for Lucy ; well, she would be 
much better away from Blackhall. Neither of the sisters can get 
any good there. They are in an awkward position, and under bad 
influences.’ 

‘I know what you mean,’ she said sharply, ‘ but I cannot think 
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it possible that the man has any real hold on either of the girls, 
least of all on Lucy. Indeed I have reason to think that if her 
heart has been touched it is not by him—he is the last man she 
would think of. The intimacy must be Celia’s doing.’ 

He said no more. He did not wish to distress her further, and 
he felt that he had noright to betray Lucy in what he had merely 
suspected—however strongly—in reference to the appearances of 
the Spanish Madam. 

Lady Jones was silent also, with the shadow deepening on her 
white face and her great grey eyes looking straight before her. It 
was as if she pursued his train of thought and followed it into 
regions which he dared not invade, taking up broken links and 
slipped threads which he had forgotten or could not bring forward. 
What did she not recall of an abandoned post, forsaken ties and 
duties, an evil example afforded, the forfeiture of all claim to 
interpose and protect those who were worse than defenceless ? 

He could not endure to look any longer at her sitting there 
with her bowed head and feeble feet. He hit on another objec- 
tion. ‘Jem might even think himself at liberty to indulge 
a foolish passion. He might marry Kitty Carew, if she would 
consent.’ 

She turned upon him swiftly. ‘And what if he did?’ she 
demanded haughtily. ‘Jem is free to please himself so far as I 
am concerned. Is he not even to have his choice in a matter in 
which the poorest working-man holds it as his dearest right to 
choose? You have surely lived long enough in the world to 
know that there are much worse things in it than a young man’s 
marrying a girl whom he cares for, facing the world with her, 
fighting the battle we all have to fight with her by his side. Or 
have people to go to the colonies to get rid of their prejudices? 
Carew is a good Devonshire name’—she yielded fondly to a pre- 
judice within the instant—‘a great deal better as a name than 
Jones, let us say,’ with a sarcastic laugh which left him under 
the impression that the late Sir Benjamin had not been one of 
the well-descended Welsh Joneses but quite a different Jones. 
The sarcasm died out of her face and voice the next instant, and 
in its place came a tender remorse and a wistful reverence. ‘ Ex- 
cept,’ she corrected herself slowly, ‘that I do not know much about 
the Carews, how they bore their name, while I can give my testi- 
mony that one Jones carried his so that it was held in honour 
throughout a great colony. Kitty Carew,’ she began again in her 
former earnest, dispassionate tones, ‘ is clever and fairly educated. 
She has done her best for herself and all belonging to her. She is 
not a silly, helpless, vulgar creature who thinks only of self-indul- 
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gence in some form, and defines a lady as a woman who wears 
fine clothes, eats good food and is idle. Kitty Carew would not 
wreck Jem’s fortunes in that way.’ 

‘No, I don’t think she would,’ admitted Fielding, while he 
had some difficulty in throwing off the speculation in which he 
had been indulging while she was speaking—what sort of man 
had the late Sir Benjamin Jones been that he could have won 
such a warm testimony from such a woman? ‘I don’t say,’ he 
remarked aloud, ‘ that Kitty Carew would not make a good wife as 
she has made a good daughter, and I have sufficient confidence in 
Tom Carew, whether his name may have anything to do with it, as 
an honest independent fellow who would not stand in a daughter’s 
way or trouble a son-in-law. But that is not to say that she would 
be a suitable wife for Jem Endicott, or that this part of the county 
would see it to be so, far less that his sisters would be able to pull 
along with her, supposing she were put over their heads and 
installed as the mistress of Blackhall. They would not have to do 
with a mistress of straw in her,I can tell you. Little Kitty would 
be the true mistress wherever she went. She has not been a 
schoolma’am for nothing; and the ruling principle was in her to 
begin with. I have known her all her life. She has ruled the Furze 
Bush since her mother’s death, when the daughter was a child in 
short frocks and elf-locks.’ 

‘ The better for her,’ said Lady Jones coolly ; ‘ she may defy this 
part of the county. Public opinion is not apt to be either just or 
generous, and the only way to treat it is to gag it, while the only 
way to gag it is to defy it—don’t you think so?’ 

‘No,’ he said gravely, ‘not unless in a cause which is greater 
than public opinion. This may be such a cause; I do not pretend 
to say; but otherwise to outrage the judgment of society is to be 
guilty of a very silly act, nay, a serious offence, which is only to be 
excused in very young people who have been goaded to extremity.’ 

‘I dare say you are right,’ she answered, so meekly for her, 
with such depths of contrition and unavailing regret in the meek- 
ness, that his heart smote him for dealing her such a home-thrust. 
‘But Jem ought not always to be sacrificed for his sisters, without 
getting the least credit or thanks for it,’ she spoke again, not only 
with firmness, with something like passionate indignation. 

As George Fielding listened to her, a vision presented itself 
unsolicited to his mind. It was that of Delaval Pool frozen over 
with ice, inches thick, in midwinter. A good many skaters had 
assembled from considerable distances—among them a smallish 
schoolboy at home for his Christmas holidays; as it happened, the 
last holidays he ever spent at home, He was in company with his 
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elder sister, a big girl. The two attracted attention by the feats 
they performed on the ice. Clearly, the boy who had been out in 
the world in his schoolboy fashion, and knew more of skating than 
the big girl who had remained at home had acquired, was the eager 
instructor, while she was the apt pupil. The boy Jem had been very 
proud of his sister’s acquirements in the matter of circles and spread 
eagles, and of the fact that he had imparted them. He had ex- 
posed himself to some rallying on the subject from a young Cantab 
who was on the ground and knew the pair, and had watched them 
with interest. The college-lad on his way home to Ashford had 
again come across the brother and sister walking back through the 
frosty twilight to Blackhall. Their merry talk rang on the evening 
air long before he saw them. The boy was carrying both pairs of 
skates slung round his neck; the girl, in the gathering dusk, had 
her arm over his shoulder. 

George roused himself with a start from his involuntary reverie 
to watch Lady Jones; she too had her reverie with knitted brow 
and compressed lips. Was she asking herself if she had returned 
a stranger in her prosperity and undergone unspeakable anguish 
for nothing? Was she turning about in her mind whether to save 
Jem and Blackhall—supposing there were no other way—she must 
cast aside the accidental disguise with which time, absence, and 
suffering had furnished her, tell plainly who she had been, and 
risk forfeiting for ever even the slight hold she had on her family ? 
For the Endicotts were an undisciplined, inconsiderate race, and 
Jem was one of the most headstrong and perverse of the number. 
It was quite possible that no recent prosperity on her part and 
willingness to share it with them would prevent him from repu- 
diating his sister, refusing to forgive the scandal and shame she 
had helped to bring on her family, and declining to touch a penny 
of the fortune which he might persist in regarding as part of the 
wages of her disgrace. He might denounce and defame her as 
her own father had done, and put a final end even to such inter- 
course on mistaken premises, as existed at present between her 
and him and her sisters. That would be to bid a last farewell to 
such a desperate illusion as George Fielding could conceive an 
unhappy woman’s indulging, of watching over her people from a 
little distance, befriending them without their suspecting it, doing 
it under the fiction of common acquaintance, of Jem’s tenant—an 
eccentric, rich, and childless widow, showing favour where the 
fancy took her, always at hand to come to their aid in worldly 
trouble like the present, or in the yet more personal and tragic 
episodes of sickness and death. 

George Fielding could not satisfy himself whether Lady Jones 
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had come to a decision sitting there in his private room, or whether, 
as he was more inclined to think, she left herself to be guided by 
the course of events. He only knew that she sighed a dreary, 
heavy sigh, and then got up and spoke as if to mask the sigh, for 
she had not been a woman who had accustomed herself to groan 
and weep either over her trials or her errors. ‘ Very well, Mr. 
Fielding,’ she said, with a successful effort to recover her calmness. 
‘ There is nothing more to be said or done just now. You will let 
Jem—amy landlord—know that I am desirous of lending him money 
to relieve him. That will be better and more agreeable for all 
parties than if I were to communicate with him personally. You 
will make me acquainted with the result as soon a3 possible. But 
remember, whatever happens, the bailiffs must be got out of 
Blackhall without loss of time.’ 

She clung with a woman’s tenacity to her purpose in spite of 
every argument to the contrary. Her mind even showed an affinity 
to Lucy’s, in her blind terror at the pacific bailiffs. 

Lady Jones had not to wait long, not even for George Fielding’s 
writing or riding over to Oxcleeve to give her the substance 
of his communication to Jem, and Jem’s reception of it. Jem 
became his own messenger and called on his tenant at the Court. 
It was the first time he had accomplished the common civility. 
It was also the first time he had crossed the threshold of Black- 
hall since the bailiffs had bestowed their company upon him. He 
wound in and out among the scattered cottages and goose greens 
to escape neighbourly salutations, and passed the Furze Bush 
without once raising his head, like a crushed, broken man. 

Lady Jones welcomed him with a palpitating kindness which 
put both him and herself out. He could not account for it, and it 
puzzled and tormented him, while she felt it must be unaccount- 
able to him, and the feeling robbed her of the little calmness she 
could command. She would have had him sit down in her chair. 
She would have waited on him in what must have been Australian 
bush fashion, but he would not sit down at all—-still less would 
he be waited upon. He stood, with his hat in his hand, beneath 
the portrait of the late Sir Benjamin, and hardly even looked at 
her. 

‘I do not know what to say, or how to thank you, Lady Jones,’ 
he began awkwardly. ‘ Of course it is wonderfully kind of you even 
to think of such a thing ; but how you came to think of it—what 
put it into your head to make such an offer—I cannot comprehend.’ 

‘Never mind what put it into my head,’ she said breathlessly, 
standing beside him with her limbs trembling under her, ‘ since 
it is there. Only think what a disappointment it will be to me if 
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you refuse to avail yourself of my—my assistance, when I have set 
my heart on helping you. I suppose George Fielding told you how 
much in earnest I was, how greatly I wished it ?’ 

‘Yes; Fielding told me the extraordinary story, and I could 
hardly believe my ears. I have come to express my gratitude for 
your goodness. I never heard of such goodness, though of course 
it is out of my power to accept it.’ 

‘Oh! don’t say that,’ she cried, clutching at the table 
beside her to support her, ‘and don’t call it good. You 
know I am rich; I do not know what to do with my money. I 
have nothing else I care for to lay it out upon. Why should you 
not have the use of it as well as another, especially when it would 
be giving me a great pleasure, when I should be the favoured 
person? It was too bad in George Fielding,’ she broke off pet- 
tishly in her vexation, and in the long strain on her nerves, ‘ to set 
you against my plan. He always was—ever since I knew him, at 
least, which you may not reckon very long, after all,’ she broke off 
with a nervous laugh—‘a man to raise objections, full of diffi- 
culties and scruples.’ 

‘Fielding has only done what he considers to be his duty,’ 
said Jem gruffly. But she thought she had moved him a little, 
that there was a lurking hesitation and hankering after her proposal 
under his stolid manner, even when he said slowly the next minute, 
‘How could I take your money, Lady Jones, when there is hardly 
the most distant likelihood of my paying back the principal in 
the course of our two lives? In these bad times I could hardly 
expect to do more in return for what you are, with such singular 
disinterestedness, pressing on me, than just hold on, and perhaps 
pay the interest of the loan. It would be barefaced robbery to 
take you—a woman, my tenant—to my advantage, not yours, as 
you have been all along—at your word!’ 

‘No, it would not, after you have told me the truth,’ she 
argued, as she had argued to George Fielding. ‘I don’t want to be 
paid back—at least not till it is quite convenient for you. I can 
do without the interest and let it lie over and accumulate with 
the rest, if it is the payment of that which alarms you. I shall 
never miss it.’ 

‘Impossible! Don’t talk stuff, growled Jem, in the most 
natural manner in the world. 

She saw that she had gone too far, but she was also sensible 
that she was tempting him—for his own good, she believed. He 
was conservative to the last fibre of his nature. He had clung to 
Blackhall when he had nothing else to cling to. He had been as 
fond of the house and moor as if they had held only pleasant 
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memories instead of painful associations for him. He would have 
given his life to have kept the old place. He would willingly 
have gone on grinding and pinching to clear it from its over- 
whelming burdens, as he had been doing for years now. When 
the question was whether he should not be giving his honour 
instead of his life, if he agreed to the incredible, tantalising offer 
of ready money to pay off his worst debts, to be had for the taking, 
nay, to be forced upon him if he would consent to the flattering 
importunity, he was tossed on a sea of miserable doubt. Should 
he shut his eyes and accept the goods the gods had sent him, or 
should he trample them under foot as a trap for his credit, his 
peace of mind, and self-respect—a manifest snare of the Devil ? 

Lady Jones perceived her advantage and made the best of it. 
‘There have been Endicotts in Blackhall for centuries—from time 
immemorial, I have heard,’ she said. 

He nodded. 

‘Why should you be the last? I don’t like to think of old 
families being severed from the soil in which they took root and 
flourished for many generations.’ 

‘And declined, till one of the members is the impoverished 
beggar that I am,’ he said bitterly. 

‘Yes,’ she owned quietly ; ‘ but does it not strike you that you 
owe it to all who have gone before you to do what you can to 
raise up the family again, to put new life, new spirit into it? 
Times will not always be bad. How do you know that they are 
not going to take a sudden turn for the better? You may be 
rejecting the opportunity, which I am putting in your power, to 
redeem the fortunes of the Endicotts.’ 

‘I don’t believe that agriculture will look up in this country 
for many a day, if it ever recover from its long depression,’ said 
sturdy Jem. ‘And I will tell you that since I came into the 
property I have been doing my best—a poor best, I dare say, 
but it was all I could do—to work some improvement ; and this is 
all that it has come to—the bailiffs in possession of Blackhall, and 
a stranger disposed to give me charity.’ 

She put up her hand as if to ward off a blow too late, and drew 
a long, pained breath. ‘I do not feel like a stranger,’ she said in 
a low, hurt tone. ‘You have let me take the Court on my own 
terms, you have received me at Blackhall, your sister Lucy has 
consented to be my friend, and surely it is not either giving or 
receiving charity to suffer me to lend you money on a bond with 
reasonable interest.’ 

He stood silent, immovable, except that, having none of Lucy’s 
footstools to kick out of his way, he mechanically kicked aside a 
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newspaper which was lying on the floor. He was: evidently de- 
bating the question, and so sore was the struggle within him, that 
the sweat-drops stood on his brow. 

She, too, was agitated beyond concealment. She had sunk into 
a chair and been sitting opposite to him during most of the dis- 
cussion. Now in her excitement she rose and stood again beside 
him, At that moment, in spite of her feeble gait, white hair, 
blanched face, and widow’s dress, the family likeness between the 
tall man and woman, with the straight brows, dark eyes, and noses of 
the same Roman type, standing side by side in the old-fashioned, 
plain, square room, which seemed a fit setting for them, was striking 
—far more so than any faint traits of resemblance which existed 
between Jem and his younger sisters. ‘Iam a very lonely woman,’ 
she said, breaking the silence, and speaking with concentrated 
sadness, ‘ but I had once a brother, a schoolboy brother, of whom 
I was fond, who was fond of me.’ 

He had given an involuntary start, and was looking at her 
keenly, searchingly, with something which resembled wild, fierce 
questioning in his glance. It appeared to deprive her of what 
strength she possessed, for she tottered and swayed where she 
stood, till he cried in alarm, and with a man’s impatience, ‘Take 
care, Lady Jones, you will fall. You are over-exerting yourself. 
Why should you put yourself about like this for what is no con- 
cern of yours?’ Every tone and word expressed that he was 
satisfied he had never set eyes on this white-faced, white-haired, 
infirm woman before she came to the Court in the spring. 

‘I will sit down when you bid me,’ she said, with a quivering 
smile, suiting the action to the word, ‘and you will do what I ask 
you, for the sake of that boy-brother of mine whom I lost long ago, 
who would not have scorned my advances. He would have let me 
do what I could to help him and so be happy in my own way.’ 

‘You area good soul,’ he could not resist saying, taking one of 
her hands and wringing it, controlling his own emotion with diffi- 
culty. ‘I don’t deserve what you are doing for me—I tell you so. 
But if I let it be as you say and give myself and the old place one 
more chance, you will remember that the bargain was of your 
making, however you may rue it—you will not forget how you 
tried me?’ 

‘I will not forget,’ she said softly, ‘and I will never rue my 
bargain.’ 

Among Jem Endicott’s faults there had been no room for per- 
sonal vanity. Had it been otherwise, even the circumstance that 
he was doubly, trebly, fenced against such an impression, might not 
have saved him from a most mistaken and embarrassing suspicion. 
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Jem was spared the affronting blunder. It would have seemed to 
him the height of sardonic irony where he was concerned, and the 
next thing to profanation in reference to the woman before him, to 
have indulged in the insulting supposition that she was the victim 
of a tender passion for a man considerably her junior—for him, 
Jem Endicott. 

As Jem was neither imaginative nor speculative he rested in 
the conclusion that it was as Lady Jones had said. She was a 
rich widow, independent, and alone in the world. She did not know 
what to do with her money (happy ignorance!). She had taken a 
fancy to his sister Lucy. She would have been sorry, as she had 
told him, to see an old family and an old place parted. Such 
public-spiritedness was rare, but it was not unexampled. 

When George Fielding heard that Jem Endicott had come to 
terms with Lady Jones—evidently as Lady Jones, and not as a 
more privileged or forbidden person, he shook his head ruefully. 
‘She has done for him, I am afraid, with the best intentions— 
these things are always done with the best intentions. He will 
never be able to repay the money, and the debt will hang round 
his neck like a millstone, worse than any which has gone before 
it, for it has been a debt of his own incurring, and it has been taken 
on in the face of all which should have held him hack. There 


will be an awful exposure and reckoning between them some day. 
He will say she deceived him into incurring obligations at her 
hands, and she will not be able to deny the charge. The whole 
thing is on a false and wrong foundation.’ 


(To be continued.) 





Che Dream. 


Last night it chane’d I breathed her name 
For whom my widowed youth 

Mourns ever ;—in a dream she came 
To bless my spirit’s truth ; 

Time darted backward in his flight 

To bring again one summer night. 


. Once more beside the stream she stood, 
The while a rapt surprise 

Of passion-crownéd womanhood 
Brimm’d in her earnest eyes; 

Then softly spoke one whisper’d word, 

None but the listening streamlet heard. 


For me no word was needed then ; 
Nor language could divine 

The rapture of that look, or when 
She rais’d her face to mine, 

And, heart to heart, in one caress 

We tasted perfect blessedness. 


The patient stars gazed silently 
On valley, wood, and hill ; 
The peaceful water rippled by, 
The very night stood still ; 

Only a far-off nightingale 
Sang from a hollow in the dale. 





THE DREAM. 


Long did we stay in silence there 
Without the heart to speak— 
It was enough to feel her hair 
Against my brow and cheek ; 
And once—ah, whither fled that gleam ?— 
She smiled. (I kissed her in my dream.) 


But soon I felt her bosom swell, 
And, as in other years, 

The moon came from a cloud to tell 
Love’s rosary on her tears ; 

She was so close, I did not start 

To hear the beating of her heart. 


At last, with passion at its height, 
Even as she kiss’d me—lo, 
God called her: was it yesternight, 
Or ten dark years ago ? 
Far off the brown bird learns his song ; 
But oh, my love, how long? how long ? 
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